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Routes to tour in Germany 


The Rheingold Route 




German roads will get you 
there - to the Rhine, say, 
where it flows deep in the 
valley and is at its most 
beautiful. Castles perched on 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
even in the Middle Ages the 
Rhine was of great importance 
as a waterway. To this day 
barges chug up and down the 
river with their cargoes. 

For those who are in more of a 
hurry the going is faster on the 
autobahn that runs alongside 
the river. But from Koblenz to 


Bingen you must take the 
Rheingold Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift in Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rheinfels Castle in 
St Goar with its view of the 
Loreley Rock on the other 
side. And stroll round the . 
romantic wine village of 
Bacharach. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Rheingold Route be your 
guide.. ... 




1 Bacharach 

2 Oberwesel 

3 The Loreley Rock 

4 Boppard 

5 Stolzenfels Castle ; 
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How building the Berlin Wall 
signified a drawn game 
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B uilding of the Berlin Wall began 
one fine Sunday morning 25 years 
ago, on 13 August 1961. But what hap¬ 
pened can hardly be said to have come 
like a boll from the blue. 

Storm clouds had been gathering all 
summer as East German border guards 
and “works defence units" ran barbed 
wire right through the heart of Berlin. 
The Four-Power status of the old Ger¬ 
man capital had been dealt a body blow. 

Then the Wall was built, bringing an 
end to the mass exodus from East Ger¬ 
many triggered by the collectivisation of 
agriculture, the nationalisation of the 
economy, the enforced uniformity of 
what people thought and the system of 

•v’flw/(i/|)itjir cH'iulii) fixes. 

The Berlin^/all, officially known in 
East Germany as the “anti-fascist pro¬ 
tective wall," closed the escape route to 
the West that had survived in the form 
of the half-open border with the western 
sectors of the divided city. 

The second major Berlin crisis (the 
first was the 1948/49 blockade and air¬ 
lift) began in November 1958 when So¬ 
viet Premier Nikita Khrushchev served 
the West an ultimatum. 

Within six months, he said. West Ber¬ 
lin had to become on “independent poli¬ 
tical entity" and the Western Allies had 
to withdraw From the city, Otherwise 
the Soviet Union would hand over its 
tights to the German Democratic Re¬ 
public. 

Any attack on the frontier of East 
Germany was an attack on the Warsaw 
“All Berlin," East German leader 
Walter Ulbricht explained, "was on Ger¬ 
man Democratic Republic territory." 

. The hydrogen bomb, the sputnik and 
tutcrcominental ballistic missiles had 
tempted the Soviet leaders to cash in 
lheir military might in the form of grea¬ 
ter powpr. 

.Mf Khrushchev said socialism had 
gained the upper hand in the interna- 
tonal arena. But this new feeling of 
Hrength was accompanied by,feat's for 
an empire that had survived the 1953 
Popular uprising in East Germany and 
he 195Q Hungarian uprising and Polish 
nrest by means of the deployment of 
Soviet tanks. i 

Besides, time seemed to be running 
oui fast for the East German leaders as 
hoy steadily transformed East Ger¬ 
many into a Soviet-style republic. 

What did the Russians want? Not Just 
Cognition of Ea$t Germany and, after 
| ® Period of grace; the, take-over of West 
i Hcr lin, but an even more far-reachirig 
j tlrategy. ■ 


The aim was to pull the legal ground 
from under the Allies’ feet in Berlin, de¬ 
stroy confidence in Germany and eli¬ 
minate the European post-war system. 

At the Vienna summit in June 1961 
Mr Khrushchev brought pressure to 
bear on President Kennedy, who said he 
felt there was going to be a cold winter. 

The Soviet leader threatened West¬ 
ern Europe with nuclear weapons and 
demonstrated in East Germany both 
military power and the will to exercise 
it. 

Nato forces were in the minority in 
Western Europe, nuclear weapons were 
the ultima ratio. So the United States 
reacted by sending in reinforcements, 
by increasing its military budget and by 
preparing to stage a fresh airlift. 

The Americans showed both deter¬ 
mination and readiness to negotiate. 
What happened in Berlin, hitter though 
it niiiy have been tor die Gei nnms^Nvu.s.a. 
drawn game In terms of woriefaffairs. 

The Wall was built but the West re¬ 
tained its "three essentials:" the Allied 


The Berlin Well wee built 2B yeera ago, In 1961. 
8oe page S. 


role as protecting powers in Berlin; un¬ 
restricted access to the city; and contin¬ 
ued viability of their half of the city. 

Ought the Western Allies to have sent 
in troops against the East German bor¬ 
der guards, who were initially not issued 
with live ammunition? To say they 
ought is to forget how explosive the si¬ 
tuation was. 

The barricades would merely have 
been built a few yards further back. The 
Soviet Union went to the brink and the 
United States took its measure, eyeball 
to eyeball. But both were reluctant to 
take the plunge. 

The drama that began in Berlin did 
not come to a head and reach a conclu¬ 
sion until over a year later during the 
Cuban missile crisis. 

For Ihe Soviet Onion building the 
Wall was an expression of both external 
strength anil internal weakness. 

To this day,the monstrous edifice tes¬ 
tifies to the East Germa.n Communists! 
failure to prove their bona fldes and to 
the popular desire to lead a different 
life. 
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Dead but not forgotten. Young West 
Wall's bloody history. 

The Wall is as much part of the Ger¬ 
man Communists as calling in the re¬ 
ceive! is part «>f bankruptcy proceed¬ 
ings. 

Yet liflhe fofigterm 'the Wall forced 
the Party to come to terms with the peo¬ 
ple and arrive at a modus vivendi with 
them. 

It was forced to permit nooks and 
crannies of privacy, to accept the hard¬ 
ened arteries of Party doctrine and to 
buy stability with prosperity rather than 
enforce it through terror. 

Any leeway East Germany has gained 
to the east it owes to the Wall, which 
will paralyse it in the West for as long as 
it exists. 

One of its consequences was thhl fear 
and common sense led to a new mode of 
bipolar nuclear system known as de¬ 
tente. 

The “hot line” or “red telephone" as a 
means of crisis management between 
Moscow and Washington came in the 
wake of the treaty banning nuclear tests 
in the atmosphere. 

Nuclear parity forced the superpow¬ 
ers to take a closer look at arms control. 

For the Federal Republic of Germany 
the Wall marked a turning-point. Be¬ 
forehand Bonn might have wished East 
Germany would disappear. From then 
on it was clear that (be Soviet empire 
was In Central Europe to stay — and so 
was East Germany, 

There wns.no deadline, for reunifica¬ 
tion. Detente brought with it what had 
, , Continued on page 0 


Berliners remembers victims of the 

( I'IimIu: A I*) 

A balancing act 
for 25 years 
in divided city 

R elations between the twu German 
stales are difficult. Just how diffi¬ 
cult was illustrated during by events 
marking the 25th anniversary of the 
Berlin Wall. 

First Chancellor Kohl, SPD leader 
Wiliy Brandt and West Berlin Mayor 
Eberhard Diepgen condemned what the 
Chancellor called “this monument to in¬ 
humanity." 

They spoke in the Reichstag, a histor¬ 
ic building barely a stone's throw from 
the Wall. 

A few hours later and still fewer miles 
away, the East Germans held a martial 
ceremony attended by East Berlin party 
leader Erich Hpnecker. 

As the 1972 Basic Treaty between 
the two German states wryly comments, 
the Federal Republic and. the. German 
Democratic Republic “will develop.nor? 
mal good-neighbourly relations with 
each other." 

Were .these simultaneous yet . so dif¬ 
ferent anniyersary events in Berlin a fair 
reflection of Intra-German relations? 
What impression has the current flood 
of speeches, articles nnd gestures made? 

In thie West they liave.flttinglytestifi- 
pd. to a lamentable, anniversary, al¬ 
though anger has mostly been offset by 
commitments to collabpration with the 
East German leaders. 

The martial poises made in East Ber¬ 
lin need not, for that matter, be seen as 
the end of .Herr Honpokej's readiness to 
collaborate and tq negotiate with Bonn,, 
Were it not for the blunt way in jwhich 
East ^erl!n dashed Bonn's hqpes of 
coming to sQitift arrangement on the in¬ 
flux of asylum applicants via East Ger- 
inany the atmosphere of intra-Germtjn 
Continued on page 6 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Look, no hands! Bulgarians show Bonn 
delegation how things have changed 


DIE«ZEIT 


B undestag Speaker Philipp Jenninger- 
and a lour-member delegation rep- : 
resenting the Tour parliamentary parlies 
in Bunn were proudly shown round an 
impressive dairy in the sundrenched 
Dobrudja. 

Fifty cows slowly rotated on a space- 
and labour-saving disc as they were au¬ 
tomatically fed and milked. 

The tour or the highly modern dairy 
breeding complex iiiToibukhin, Bulgar¬ 
ia, ended nl a small museum where yel¬ 
lowing photographs show what life used 
to be like: milking by hand, primitive 
stables and peasants' backs bent double 
behind ox-drawn ploughs. 

There was no mistaking the genuine 
pride in progress Herr Jenninger and 
his delegation constantly encourid?i&&'--- 
in Bulgaria. 

The success stories related by district 
chairmen, works managers and Party of¬ 
ficials were party intended to impress 
upon the visitors that every effort and 
every deutschemark invested by the 
Federal Republic of Germany in coop¬ 
eration with Bulgaria would be money 
well spent. 

- Much the same message was implied 
on the guided tours of works manufac¬ 
turing industrial robots and machine 
r< mis. 

Formally the lour, which fell Little 
short of a state visit in the extent of its 
programme and its -protocol, was in re¬ 
turn for an extended visit paid by the 
chairman of the Bulgarian People's 
Chamber, Slanko Todorov, to Bonn, 
Bremen, Hamburg and other places in 
north Germany last autumn. 

East-West affairs remain the privilege 
of governments, but forsome lime parli¬ 
amentarians have met to flesh out politi¬ 
cal Lies. They can speak more freely 
than is possibly in government negoti¬ 
ations. 

Mr Todorov, for instance, has been a 
member of the Bulgarian -politbureau 
since 1961 and long served as Prime 
Minister. 

As a parliamentarian he was able to 
say in private, frankly and without beat¬ 
ing about the bush, that: “Small coun¬ 
tries want to survive;” 

The old issue of how detente can be 
sustained and maybe even promoted 
when the superpowers are at logger 1 
heads is as topical as ever. 

At mnjnr East-West conferences Bul¬ 
garia only occasionally has wishes of its 
own, such as proposals foT nuclear-free 
and chemical weapon-free zontis in the 
llulkans. 

But even n desire such us this de¬ 
pends closely on the general und imme¬ 
diate interest in further progress lownrd 
detente. 

Bulgaria needs detente. Mr Todorov 
told the Bonn delegation, to make further 
progress tuward its aim of adding n firm 
industrial base, especially one founded ori 
technology of ihu future, to rank alongside 
its agricultural groundwork. 

Unlike neighbouring Rumania, Bui: 
garni has avoided trying to achieve too 
much at once, but Sofia is anxious not to 
miss the opportunity of keeping abreast 
of the future. 


It feels it can only do so by close 
cooperation with the West, especially 
with the Federal Republic of Germany. 
And this line of thought goes further, al¬ 
though its extension is not expressly 
stated. 

Relations with Russia have been 
based on deep and friendly feelings ever 
since the Tsar freed Bulgaria from cen¬ 
turies of Turkish oppression, and Soviet 
aid since the Second World War has en¬ 
hanced what are truly good-neighbourly 
relations. 

The barely explicable ill-feeling that 
initially arose between the new man in 
the Kremlin, Mikhail Gorbachov, and 
the grand old man of Bulgaria, Party 
leader and state council chairman To- 
dor Zhivkov, seems to have been dis¬ 
pelled. 

Bulgaria as a modern industrial state, 
the argument continues, would natural¬ 
ly carry a clout of its own in the East 
Bloc and could, within limits, use it 
within the socialist camp and in the in¬ 
terest of further detente. 

What is at stake, in the final analysis, 
is the role of smaller countries between 
the superpowers, ns it were. 

Herr Jenninger took up this idea from 
a different angle by referring, in Bulgar¬ 
in, to the cultural identity of Europe and 
to the need to make contributions tow¬ 
ard confidence-building in Europe. 

New rail link: 


A lbania, which has so far enjoyed the 
doubtful distinction of being the 
country most isolated from the outside 
world, has established slightly closer 
tics with Western Europe. 

A fortnight behind schedule a 24km 
(16-milc) section of railway line has 
been opened between Hani Hotit on the 
Albanian border and Titograd, capital of 
the Yugoslav republic of Montenegro. 

Albania, with its 28,748 square ki¬ 
lometres and three million people, is 
now linked to the European rail net¬ 
work. 

Inauguration of the new rail link, in 
which Yugoslavia invested seven billion 
dinars, was nearly cancelled over the la¬ 
test bout of polemics between Belgrade 
and Tirana. . 

As'usual, the two countries were at 
loggerheads over the Albanian minority 
in the Yugoslav autonomous province 
of Kosovo. 

The Albanian Party newspaper Zeri i 
Popitllit unexpectedly aimed a fresh 
propaganda broadside at Yugoslavia, 
accusing Belgrade of simply ignoring 
the rights of the Albanian minority. 

The Yugoslav claim that Tirana was 
fomenting unrest lit Kosovo was merely 
designed to discredit Albania abroad. 

Belgrade did not take this a|tack lying 
down. Albania was accused in the Yu¬ 
goslav Party newspaper Kmniunist of 
not only intervening in the domestic af¬ 
fairs of a neighbouring countries but al¬ 
so staking tcrritorlql claims. * ; . 

The Albanian pdst office had recently 
issued a set of stamps in which several 
Yugoslav cities in Kosovo, .province 
were made out to be Albanian! 

The head of the ^Montenegrin railway 
board promptly postponed in&ugura- 


Before taking over at the helm of the 
Bundestag he was fast emerging as a 
keen Christian Democratic specialist in 
Deutschlandpolitik. 

He has retained much of this intr.rnst 
and is still keen to establish cross-tie.< in 
the European house that will survive 
and bear the brunt of possible fresh 
tremors in East-West relations. 

In everyday affairs rapprochement is 
a topic that subdivides into a number of 
difficult sub-headings. 

The German-Bulgarian parliamen¬ 
tary group led by Social Democrat 
Klaus lmmer and Free Democrat Olaf 
Feldmann quietly beavers away at 
grassroots work. 

Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher has so painstakingly kept up a 
wealth of carefully-tended contacts that 
smaller Eastern European countries 
have come to see him as standing for the 
patient and tenacious pursuit of detente. 

But problems invariably arise when 
the discussion gets down to details. A 
German-Bulgarian investment promo¬ 
tion agreement was signed last spring 
and a double taxation agreement would 
probably been have signed already but 
for a number of outstanding problems 
over the inclusion of West Berlin. 

The Bulgarians are not sufficiently 
unorthodox as to break funks and rush 
ahead of the rest of the East Bloc. 


lion of the new line, saying his budget 
did not provide for the purchase of the 
two extra locomotives needed to run the 
service. 

Western diplomats in the Yugoslav 
capital were already wondering whether 
Albania might not, after all, get its link 
with the European railway network. 

At the inauguration ceremony in Ti¬ 
tograd there was little or no trace of the 
preceding propaganda clash. 

The Albanian representative, Faik 
Clna, governor of Skutari province and 
a member of the presidium of the Alba-: 
nian parliament, stressed that the link 
was designed to promote both foreign 
trade and good-neighbourly relations 
between Tirana and Belgrade. 

Yugoslav Transport Minister Pljakic 
emphasised that all parts of Europe 
ought to have access to the rest of the 
continent. 

Travellers to Albania will not benefit 
from the new rail link. Tirana is con¬ 
cerned solely with boosting trade With 
Western Europe. . . . 

1 Exports used to be stint' almost en¬ 
tirely by truck through Yugoslavia. Rail 
freight should cut costs considerably. '; 

The Tail link between Hani Hotit and 
Titograde undeniably has a further poli- 
■: tical significance. ...... 

Only 16 months after the depth of 
. Enver Hoxha, Party leader Ramiz Alia 
has shown yet again that isolationist Al¬ 
bania is interested, up to a 'point, in 
closer ties with certain countries' in 
Western Europe. . 

Most headway has been made :h\ del¬ 
ations with Greece. -Following a. visit; .by 
a Foreign Ministry'delegation itwd$ an- 
riounced that the state of war .between 
• Continued on' ; V, 


Albania peers 
cautiously out of its closet 


Herr Jenninger was particularly fo 
to persuade his hosts to agree i 0 u 
opening of a Goethe Institute in $,,/ 
but Bulgaria preferred to shelve theft 
for the time being even though cuW 
ties are a busy two-way traffic. * 
Sofia prefers not to upset the GDI' 
nnd is worried, as Communists lnv t| 
iably arc, that the idea mightiprove t 
fectious and seed developments ii C o# 
no longer control. 

Even so, now a cultural agrees 
has been signed by Bonn and Easife 
lin and now Bonn and Moscow feu 
agreed to include West Berlin ia u 
agreement on scientific and technoloj 
cal cooperation others seem suretoj 
low suit. 

Moscow is of course the judged!) 
far progress is to be allowed togo,o 
ably more so and on a wider rangioft 
sues than in the days when old meak-: 
sway in the Kremlin. 

Herr Jenninger reiterated ChannEi 
Kohl's invitation to the Bulgarian leaden 
visit the Federal Republic. Like the GBi 
Erich Honecker, Mr Zhivkov calkd d 
previous plans to visit Bonn at the l&stc 
nute two years ago at Moscow's behest 
The Bundestag Speaker was loldS ( 
Zhivkov's bags were packed hi k\ 
could not set out with them wri/iberv 
was an improvement in tke atmosphere ^ 
of international political rdw*»- 
The meeting with Mr ZhivkCH®b 
summer holiday residence on the Bki 
Sea coast near Varna was a clear lokn 1 
the importance Bulgaria attached to t 
visit by a Western parliamentary leader. 

The Bulgarian leader, who has led i' 
Communist Party since 1954, mate, 
him the longest-serving Parly gener. 
secretary in the East Bloc, looks L 
younger than 75. 

Carried away by his desire to putt, 
message across, he gave his inicrpijsw 
hard time keeping up with him ask«- 
dressed the West German delegation 
. Chernobyl was the keyword he rno« 
to put across his East Bloc message \? 
the West, nnd a very distinctivemessajii 
it was in its undertones. 

Since the Soviet reactor catastrophe k 
told his guests, it had been unnustaw . 
clear what a nuclear strike would uw® 


Civilisation,” he said, “is at stake- 
In a flurry of figures of speech he ft 
ired the possible catastrophe 
lood. Had not wolf and lamb hjd j ■ 
i seek refuge on board the Ark. he a 
Mr Zhivkov is not a man td 8° 
nek-slapping with Western vt 
id on one issue he raised b®fo re 
r public he sounded a worried ■ / ^ 
Anxiety accompany pe ^f 0 «\dal 
ig, irony, polemics and-' jjmj. 

iewpoint as he asked .iteJ°^ r e. & 
on why, if the capita^ were 
inced that socialism would coUag£ 
)re long, they must first jeop 
jrvival of all mankind? Ju## 

mes the smaller East Bloc 
re more revealing than large 

■ (Die.^elt, Hamburg, 19** 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Greens likely to 
dominate 
SPD conference 

T he Greens are likely to dominate the 
Social Democrat party conference in 
Nuremberg this month. Nothing in the 
motions to.be put explicitly rules out the 
possibility of an alliance with the Greens. 

’Chancellor candidate Johannes Rau 
has repeatedly rejected the idea of a 
coalition with the Greens. He maintains 
that the SPD can get an absolute major¬ 
ity in January. 

Many party members wish he were not 
so adamant. Senior party figures Peter 
Glott and Willy Brandt have referred to 
43 per cent of the votes cast as a realistic 
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jhis difference is why the issue of the 
Greens is remaining on the boil. If the 
SPD does get 43 per cent, should it try 
to form a coalition government with the 
Greens or not? 

On other issues, the list of motions 
makes if clear that an SPD government 
would halt deployment of Pershing and 
cruise missiles;.cail. upon the Soviet Un¬ 
ion to make cuts in it SS20 missile ar¬ 
senal; investigate ways of generating 
non-nuclear energy sources; introduce a 
tax surcharge to fight unemployment; 
undo law-und-order measures intro¬ 
duced by the government; and restore 
welfare benefits cut by the government. 

Delegates will have to work their way 
through the well over 601) motions list¬ 
ed in a 901-page book. 

Those pronii\;iK lik«.-i\ t ■ • i , -nn ills 
basis for'ttfiTSPD’s policy programme 
should Johannes Rau be elected Chan¬ 
cellor will be dealt with at n special par¬ 
ly conference in Offenburg. 

Both conferences are expected to fo¬ 
cus on more or less the same issues. 

One of the SPD conference delegates 
happens to be a namesake of Chancellor 
Kohl's wife, Hannelore Kohl. 

It will be interesting to see whether 
Shadow Chancellor Rau sticks to his 
prediction that the party will get an ab¬ 
solute majority or whether Willy 
Brandt's forecast of a “fair victory" of 
43 per cent is more realistic. Delegates 
may decide that it is. 

The motions to be put show that in 
the field of foreign and security policies, 
a future SPD government in Bonn 
would try to ban further deployment of 
Pershing and cruise missiles in the Fed¬ 
eral Republic arid try to get rid of mis¬ 
siles already deployed. 

h would also call upori the USSR to 
do the same in its : sphere of influence 
Q nd drastically reduce the number of SS 
- 11 missiles to tha.1979 level.'.... - 
The key phrase for SPD disarmament 
experts • is smtkturelle Nichtangrlffs - 
fahfgkelt (structural non-aggression 
ability), a concept which requires both 
military changes and a reduction of irro*- 
tional fears. • «•' • ■ 

in the mhin motion- to be forwarded 
hy the SPD's executive 1 committee 27 
lines refer to the relationship between 
the SPD and the peace movement. *• ■ 
The pacifists,, it says, are there to 
show their desire for peace, whereas the 
SPD is there to translate this desire into 
the practical-politics of government. . 

Ex-Chancellor Helmut Schmidt can 
tell a tale>or. two about what that meant 
during his filial months in office* .j 
A special commission iset up by, the 
executive committee and headed by for- 
• mer minister: Volker- Hauff will be tak¬ 


ing a look at means of supplying energy 
without the use of nuclear power and el¬ 
aborating energy policy guidelines. 

Former government spokesman 
Klaus Bolling recently praised Hauff as 
the better candidate for chancellor. 

The list of motions for the party con¬ 
ference make it clear that; the SPD re¬ 
jects the further use of nuclear energy. 

There is outspoken opposition to the 
high-temperature reactor in Hamm, the 
fast breeder reactor in Kalkar and the 
nuclear fuel reprocessing plant in 
Wackersdprf, 

The SPD would like to.spe nuclear 
energy phased out in accordance.with a 
graduated phase-out plan. . 

New nuclear power plants, it feels, 
should not.be made operational. 

One .primary objective of the main 
motion on environmental policy is to 
turn ecological aims into economic mo¬ 
tivation. 

Particular reference is made to the in¬ 
ternational.dimension of environmental 
protection. 

The economic policy section focuses on 
a special investment programme, for the 
future and a reduction of working hours. 

This section is called the Nuremberg 
Action Programme. 

In an effort to fight unemployment this 
programme calls for financing of the la¬ 
bour market via an income tax surcharge. 

In the field ofdomestic and legal poli¬ 
cies the SPD wants to undo the whole 
package of law-und-order measures in¬ 
troduced by the present government. 

A humane organisation of the future is 
called for in the field of new technologies. 

As regards social policy measures 
various groups within the SPD call for 
the increase or reinireduction ol wel¬ 
fare benefits cut or dropped altogether 
by the present government. 


Poll to pit non-superstar Rau 
against non-underdog Kohl 


there is im in*lie»iiion. Iv-wcNvi. 


how this could be financed.: 

The 901-page opus deals with each 
policy field comprehensively. 

Some of the motions deal with petty 
issues, for example, whether to keep on 
running a train service between Herford 
and Bassum. 

Others recur, a fact which indicates 
that the “exchange of ideas" between the 
party's individual district organisations 
functions well. 

None of the motions reveal how the 
SPD intends to achieve an absolute ma¬ 
jority in the general election. 

It comes as no surprise that coalitions 
with the CDU and FDP are explicitly 
ruled out in the motions relating to the 
SPD's possible government policy pro¬ 
gramme. 

None of the motions, however expli¬ 
citly rules out the possibility of an alli¬ 
ance with the Greens. 

Shadow Chancellor Rru has repea¬ 
tedly staled that the SPD does not want 
such an alliance. 

This will probably torn out to be the 
main issue at the party conferences.. . 

. Now that ^eter Glotz qnd .willy 
Brandt have referred to a figure of .43 
per cent as a realistic election goal Sha: 
dow, Chancellor Rau finds himself put,in 
the,qold with his sunny optimism of an 
absolute majority. ( . 

An increase in votes is. expected, but 
not a majority without some kind of coali¬ 
tion, ... .. 

This ipeans tM the question of an alli- 
aucp between the SPD and Greens is, 
bound to reiqain a kpy pre-election issue, . 

Johannes Rau hps categorically re¬ 
jected tiic idea of $ueh an alliance,, 

Meters ,pf ,the SPD's parliamentary 
party wish the^ cpu(d persuade him to 
b^ck down from,this positjon. 

What the party co^e^nce in. Nurem¬ 
berg likely to say? . Thomas' Wiltke ■: i 

... (General-Anzotger poiiq, 8 August 1986 ) 


F or a long time it looked as if the So¬ 
cial Democrats had hit the jackpot 
with the selection of Johannes Rau to 
lead them into the general election next 
January. 

Opinion polls showed him way ahead 
of Chancellor Kohl and hopes were high 
that Rau’s achievement in North-Rhine 
Westphalia, where he last year won an 
absolute majority, would be repeated at 
a national level. 

But the election in Lower Saxony ear¬ 
lier this year whpre the CDU retained 
power narrowly, brought any high-fly¬ 
ing SPD ideas down to earth. 

The party meets this month in Nu¬ 
remberg to draw up its election plat¬ 
form. And it is not likely to be satisfied 
with pinning all its hopes on Rau. 

The situation for the CDU/CSU is 
slight ly different. There has boon a 
school of thought which says they arc 
confident of winning despite the Chan¬ 
cellor. 

However, this is an exaggerated atti¬ 
tude. Most Christian Democrats feel 
that the government (and that includes 
Kohl) has done enough since being 
elected in 1982 to gel re-clected. 

Social Democrat politicians are 
aware that their party is far from regain¬ 
ing the confidence which kept it in pow¬ 
er for 13 years from the late 60s. 

This explains the choice of Rau. the 
people's politician, as its frontrunner. 
The question of whether Rau would 
make a good Chancellor hardly scented 
in eonte into it: voter appeal was tile 
.. ,duug. - r ~ . 

Many CDU politicians (and the en¬ 
tire CSU) on the other hand know that 
Kohl's electoral appeal is limited. 

Before the Lower Saxony poll, some 
CDU people were talking about dropp- 
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ing him. But the party’s narrow win (it 
lost its absolute majority) ended that 
line of thought. 

On the other hand, the SPD must now 
realise that its policy of going for Rau as 
its trump card has drawbacks. 

• SPD’s strategy can drily work out if 
(1) the party gears its election campaign 
tactics to the idiosyncracies of its can¬ 
didate for chancellor, (2) this candidate 
shows no weaknesses, and (3) the fact 
that some of his party colleagues have 
their doubts about his suitability for the 
position of Chancellor does not become 
publicly known at too early a stage. 

. On all three counts, however, things 
are not running according to plan. 

Since he was nominated Rau has been 
repeatedly obliged to go back on or 
modify statements he has made in pu¬ 
blic. 

His initially shaky stance on Nato was 
particularly serious. 

; Right from the start it was doubtful 
whether the harmony needed between 
(he SPD and its chancellorship candid¬ 
ate would develop. 

! Rau was complaining as long ago as 
March that the SPD was letting him 
hghi it out alone “in the arena” and not 
giving him active support. Things have 
not improved much since. 

Rau would .have made a good preach- 
hu A.man who .calls for harmony and is 


unwilling to hurt anyone doesn’t really 
fit in with his party's longing for election 
battle cries. 

The worst blow to the Social Demo¬ 
crats' campaign concept, howeVer, Has 
now been dealt by a man from the SPD's 
own ranks, Klaus Bolling. 

Helmut Schmidt’s former govern¬ 
ment spokesman, Bolling, publicly 
claimed that Rau was not the right man 
for the job of Chancellor. 

Although Bolling today is a party out¬ 
sider, he is not the only one who. thinks 
this way. 

Many SPD people, although hoping 
that Rau will win, fear that he will be¬ 
come a second Helmut Kohl. 

Some are wondering whether it was 
right to nominate a man who is so com¬ 
mitted to a middle-of-the-road course 
and so un-commiitcd to truly socialist 
aims.. 

The party wing which seeks its salva¬ 
tion in a political alliance with the 
Greens has become silent. 

However, ever since Rau announced 
thnt he would not let himself be elected 
Chancellor with the support of the 
Greens it has become clear that election 
day, 25 January. 1987, will be an “all or 
nothing" day for the SPD. 

Only nu absolute majority would 
mean victory, any other result defeat. 

This is no inspiring prospect, hut re¬ 
sembles the behaviour of a gambler who 
bets all his money on one number at the 
roulette table. 

■Th c.CDU/CSU_U» also unlikely to.gel 
and absolute majority. But in contrast, 
they can count on a coalition partner, 
the FDP. 

This means that they can sit back and 
wait for between 42 and 45 per cent of 
the vote. That will be enough if the FDP 
does reasonably well. 

It is out of the question that the FDP 
will change their coat yet again and go 
back to their former allies, the SPD. The 
SPD has been making tentative over¬ 
tures and the FDP has been under con¬ 
stant attack from the CSU leader, Ba¬ 
varian Prime Minister Franz Josef. 
Strauss. But any change now would be 
suicidal. 

So the CDU/CSU can afford to run 
the risk of fighting the campaign with, 
Helmut Kohl. Some in the Union even; 
that it is better to have Kohl than a 
stronger and more popular chancellor. 

[ They feel the safest strategy is a strong 
. alliance with the FDP. 
i In other words, the two Union parlies' 
i must give the FD^P: enough room to- 
manoeuvre tq make sure it keeps its. 
s head' aboVti watifer, &ijd gels the crucial: 
five per cent of the v6tes cast. 

Tlie situation of the Greens here is! 
r uncertain.. They have no prospect of 
having nny.infiuence in the formation of 
,n government. Also, the SPD, which; 
s ' ‘some Greens feel is the obvious partner j 
for an alliance, is becoming the Greens'! 

. most dangerous rival. ; 

[j .,.1 . One tHing is clear: if Rau is to have; 

[_ any chance of getting an absolute major-; 
•ity,' he must iiq it. at the expense' of the; 
Greens. ... ! 

IS ■ ■ i 

n That meqn? Greens voters must de-i 
sert in drives fo. (he SPD. They would) 
, e have to go. in, such..numbers that there! 
would be, no. more. Greens left in the, 
Bundestag. VJnlfvmttr Wnvnp.r • 


■ 1 Wolfgang Wagner i 

(Hnnnoyorsche Allg?rapine, 9 AuguM 3 9$Q)! 
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B onn government officials arc con¬ 
sidering fining airlines which fly in 
people of certain nationalities who do 
nnl have appropriate visas. The aim is to 
halt the flood of asylum applicants. 

This is one of several steps being 
looked at. Another is to toughen up visa 
regulations in some countries. There is 
no intention of bowing to demands to 
amend the constitutional right of politi¬ 
cal asylum. 

Consideration is first being given to 
moves that involve the Foreign Office. 
In several countries of origin, German 
missions are to be instructed to be more 
careful in issuing tourist visas. 

Forty per cent of Iranian and nearly 
JO per cent of Ethiopian asylum appli¬ 
cants arc said to arrive in the Federal 
Republic of Germany with tourist visas. 

There ore also plans to Tine airlines 
that fly in citizens of "problem coun¬ 
tries” who arc not holders of the appro¬ 
priate visa. 

This move is not expected to achieve 
too much in the way of results, but it 
may help to ensure enforcement of the 
obligation on airlines to fly back at their 
own expense aliens who arc refused en¬ 
try. This obligation arises from the 
Aliens Act. 

Yet over two thirds of the 23,000 
aliens who have so far arrived in the 
West this year via Schonefeld airport 
and East Berlin were carried by Aerof¬ 
lot, the Soviet airline. 

The remainder flew with Iiitcrflug, 
the East German airline, and with three 
smaller Middle Eastern airlines. 

Obliging Aeroflot Tor one to fly back 
aliens who arc refused entry seems sure 
to he easier said than done. 

Besides, this provision only stands 
the slightest chnnce of being enforced 
when an alien is immediately refused 
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Tougher visa controls likely 
to close asylum floodgates 
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entry, either because he doesn't hold a 
visa or because other provisions of the 
Aliens Act apply. 

If an alien immediately applies for 
asylum, os is usually the case with those 
who arrive via East Berlin or East Ger¬ 
many, they can only be refused entry if 
(heir applications are "patently unwar- 
ramed,” which is seldom apparent at 
first glance except when applicants are 
particularly inept. 

Lnsl year tl per cent of applicants 
handled by the department responsible 
for processing asylum applications, a 
government agency in Zirndorf, Bavar¬ 
ia, were rejected because their applic¬ 
ations were “patently unwarranted." 1 

This year the proportion is unlikely 
to be higher, especially as the growing 
influx of applicants, about 50,000 al¬ 
ready, is bound to slow down the time it 
takes to process applications. 

Interior Ministry officials say they 
hope to reduce the average processing 
period to six months, as against the 
present year, but with a backlog already 
totalling 60,000 further delays, say a 
waiting list of two years, are likelier. 

At present only half as many applic¬ 
ations a month can be processed as are 
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submitted. So further delays setim a 
foregone conclusion. 

The only way to effectively speed up 
the procedure is to employ more staff at 
Zirndorf, where 120 officials process 
asylum applications (and have done so 
individually, not collectively, since pro¬ 
cedural changes introduced in 1982). 

It is hard to say whether the 1982 
changes have accelerated matters. This 
year the agency has been allocated 126 
extra staff, but not all will be handling 
asylum applications. 

Next year they are to be joined in 
Zirndorf and at other locations by a fur¬ 
ther SO officials. But finding suitable 
candidates is easier said than done. 
Zirndorf is not a popular location and 
the work is hard. 

Officials face the problem of commu¬ 
nicating with applicants from Third 
World countries and need to combine 
sensitivity toward descriptions of condi¬ 
tions in far-off countries and a readiness 
to reach decisions regardless of any 
sympathy they may feel. 

Only senior civil service grades can 
be considered for demanding work of 
this special nature. 

The next step is the administrative 
court case, which can result in an appli¬ 
cation being turned down as either "pa¬ 
tently unwarranted*’ or unwarranted 
(with no further qualification). 

The difference between the two is 
that an application turned down be¬ 
cause it is “patently unwarranted”-can 
he followed by immediate deportation 
proceedings. 

Administrative court proceedings 
currently take about 16 months on aver¬ 
age, and an increase in the number of 
judges allocated to handle cases of this 
kind seems unlikely in view of the need 
for economies in government spending. 

The Federal Constitutional Court has 
ruled that appeals against a "patently 
unwarranted” must be considered com¬ 
prehensively and not just in brief. 

So there are limits to the time that 
might be gained by setting up courts at 
the border; comprehensive considera¬ 
tion takes lime no matter where it takes 
place. 

Yet procedures might still be acceler¬ 
ated to some extent. The Federal Justice 
Ministry is reviewing possibilities. 

Consideration is also being given to 
limiting appeals against asylum applica¬ 
tion rulings to a single higher court. 
That would necessitate legislation but 
would be legally possible, the Constitu¬ 
tional Court having ruled that a single 
court of appeal is sufficient recourse. 

But lower administrative courts 
would be the obvious choice to handle 
appeals and they might, on grounds of 
caution or ideological bias, tend to 
waive rejections, and their rulings 
would then be final. 

Asylum procedures take so long, in¬ 
cluding court proceedings, that practi¬ 
cal limitations are imposed on the obli¬ 
gation on airlines to fly rejected appli¬ 
cants Home. Legislative amendments 
are here under consideration. 

To stay deportation proceedings bo¬ 
gus applicants have 'increasingly taken 
to destroying- their passports. The au¬ 
thorities can then 'n6 lbngeri check 
whether they held valid'visas nor'say for 
sure which country of origin riiu'st , 'fake 
them back. ... : ' 

■ Airlines might perhaps be required to 


collect passengers’ passports and iu m 
them over to the German authorities^. * 
gether with the manifests. 

This is a procedure anyone who 
i ever gone on a bus tour to East Ge-' 
many will be acquainted with. ; 

It is doubtful whether Aeroflot could 
be persuaded to agree to this procedwt 
but it is surely worth the attempt,and,' 
refusal would be most revealing. 

Interior Ministry officials arc unh» 1 
py about figures indicating that \ 

problem Is less serious than is claimed , 
These figures merely list the numbed 
asylum applicants whose application ! 

have been granted. 

They number a mere 65,000 ofib 
over four million foreign nationals mi- 
dent in the Federal Republic,- 
But there are about 130*000 m 
bers of their families, roughly the sac 
number of applicants whose appbe- 
ations are still being processed an! 
about 30,000 quota refugees fra 
South-East Asia. 

(An international conference s 
shortly to review the activities of itc 
Cap Ananutr and other ships that uh 
Vietnamese boat people oa board fail 1 
South China Sea.) 

Then there are 42,000 appro veddk- 1 
placed and stateless perso msndabovi 
270,000 refugees who are r 

to asylum but have been allows 
in Germany on humanitarian grounds. 

So the total number of aliens residcit. 
in the Federal Republic whose statin 
bears some relation to that of politics) 
asylum is over 600 , 000 . 

The Interior Ministry will hear noth 
ing of the widespread argument that 
other countries handle similar number? 
of asylum applicants. 

Last year there were 74,000 apjfc 
cants in the Federal Republic, as agasw 
28.000 in France and 5,000 csd r - 
Holland and Belgium. 

The Scandinavian countries are said 
to be in the process of making their as- 
lum regulations more exacting. So w 
Switzerland and France. 

Procedures are invariably adminis¬ 
trative, with little or no right of legal re¬ 
course. 

It seems, reasonable to assume u® 
the growing length of time it takes i 
process asylum applications m 
Federal Republic is an added * ttr ^ 
lion for applicants whose motives 
not political. 

(FninkfurlcrAllgcmeiflcZ^ 

fUr Deutschland, 14 Aug"* 1 
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the two countries, which f 

since 1940, must be ended- ' 
Greek Premier Andreas PaP 01 ^ i 

has yet to declare the ! 

but mainly because the lobby ^ 
exiled . fro.%. ^oqjhern .Albany 
very powerful. ..: eS »s I 

. Trade.between the two courts 
flourishing, however. Progress . 
been made in talks with Bonn, eJia : 
matic ties, can be expe.cted to u 6 
blished in the foreseeable f uture - faU y 
Bavarian Premier Franz 
visited Albania on 19 'Mayj fur 
ond time in 18 months,- . ..'^di- 

Tirana evidently plans to l0 * 

plomatic ties with Britain 
Albania’s decision to join the 
tional Atomic Energy Authority \ 
EA) in Vienna also created ® su ■ - - ^ 
Trade consideration? lo^ 

this opening to the .West. It daJJ® * 
for one-moment as though At 
any intention of changing its ■■ 

. i ■ (DtaWell,Bonn; 1 3 AMjP’ 11 


BERLIN 


A city that reflects the hots 
and colds of detente 


A s a seismograph of the fragile state 
of East-West detente, Berlin re¬ 
mains one of ■ the sensitive zones in 
world affairs. 

Normal relations have not been esta¬ 
blished with the East..Moscow conti¬ 
nues to see Wiest Berlin mainly ips a sort 
of-special.entity within East Germany 
that does not belong to any other state.. 

Even so, the rethink triggered by. the 
building of the Wall has led to improve¬ 
ments in day-to-day affairs. 

The main lesson Western politicians 
have slowly learnt since 1961 is that 
they arc not able to do anything about 
what happens in the Soviet sphere of in¬ 
fluence. 

Years of subsequent rows on access 
routes betweeij Berlin and the West 
steadily hammered this message home, 
while internationally -the Hallstein Doc¬ 
trine steadily lost ground. 

The Halistein Doctrine committed 
Bonn to breaking off diplomatic ties 
with countries that recognised East 
Germany. Over the years there has been 
growing readiness to accept the exist¬ 
ence of East Germany as a second Ger¬ 
man state. 

Henry Kissinger must be credited 
with having brought to a successful con¬ 
clusion the efforts to establish better 
safeguards for Berlin. 

He did so in the context of the new 
Osipolitik pursued initially by the 
Grand Coalition of Christian and Social 
Democrats and lhen t»y ilu* st’b-l-lil' 

The bloody toll 
of those who 
tripped and fell 

S ince the Berlin Wall was built 25 
years aao hearlv 35.000 “acts of vi- 


years ago hearly 35,000 “acts of vi¬ 
olence” by members of the East German 
armed forces and government officials 
have been registered. 

The register is in Salzgitter, a steel 
town near Brunswick not far from the 
border between East Germany and the 
Federal Republic. 

The Justice Ministries of the Lander set 
U P a central office here in 1961, just after 
the Wall.was built, to monitor indictable 
offences committed on the border. 

. Chief public prosecutor Retemeyer, 
the head of the bureau, says 634 new 
cases have been registered so far this 
year, bringing the t 9 t.BM 9 . 34 iM.8.: . 

The Salzgitter filesinclude 4,295 
cases of homicide, including attempted 
homicide, 602.cases pf maltreatment 
-.720 of political suspicion, 24,716 
convictions on political grounds and 
2.585 persons arrested in the border 
zone. 

Records for the lasf category were 
hn ty kept until 1968. | 

Homicide, down to 32 cases last ycari 
comprises the use of fiirenrms, automat¬ 
ic guns and mind?against Refugees. 

Over the past 25 years' 110 pedple. 
have died on the intra-Germart "border 
and 74 trying to cross from East Berlin 
R nd East Germany to West Berlin. 

Case records'are kepbeither in Salz- 
gitter or.;at the Federal Archives in 
Koblenz. ...... dpd ' 

• (AUgcmctncZpjUing, Malax. 8. August 1986) 


STUTTGARTER 

NACHR1CHTEN 

coalition led by Chancellor Brandt and 
Foreign Minister Schccl. 

Dr Kissinger, as President Nixon's 
nntional security adviser, set out despite 
the contindation of war in Vietnam to 
establish relations between Washington 
and Moscow on a new basis by means of 
strategic urms control. 

By a kind of linkage he pegged a Ber¬ 
lin agreement to the Soviet lenders’ in¬ 
terest in treaty safeguards for post-war 
frontiers in Europe and in a European 
security conference. 

The East was to abandon the destabi¬ 
lisation of West Berlin and recognise 
that it formed part of the West. 

For 16 months and 27 days the am¬ 
bassadors of the Four Powers spent 150 
hours balancing their respective inter¬ 
ests at talks held in the former Allied 
Control Council building. 

Then, on 3 September 1971. the 
Four-Power Berlin Agreement was 
ready to be signed. 

East Germany’s collaboration was 
and remains an essential prerequisite of 
its implementation. Without East Ber¬ 
lin's cooperation the package of import¬ 
ant improvements in transit traffic 
would not haw been possible. 

Mtisoow supjviilc.t L"iiM Ityl'tills ut- 
forts to draw a dividing tine with the 
West for as long as Bonn refused to re¬ 
cognise East Germany. 

As soon as Bonn began to consider 
recognising East Germany, Soviet inter¬ 
est in detente increased, 

Waller Ulbricht probably had to go in 
May 1971 because he failed to appreci¬ 
ate this point and was reluctant to come 
to terms on Berlin, 

He was replaced as Party leader by 



Bride and husband In West face her parents In East, 1861. 
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Erich Honeckcr, the man who virtually 
masterminded the building of the Wall 
in 1961. 

Realignments in and around Berlin 
include the way in which East Germany, 
keen to flex its muscle in world affairs, 
brings its weight to play. 

The Four-Power Agreement was 
signed by the US, Soviet, British and 
French governments “regardless of their 
legal positions.” 

East Germany holds the Eastern view 
that the Agreement applies only to the 
western sectors of the divided city. 

It misses no opportunity of fully inte¬ 
grating the eastern sector in East Ger¬ 
many. East Berlin legislation is no long¬ 
er published in the East Berlin official 
e-.i/cllc and since October \ x Hu East 

. Ueriin.AVyWil'ifeJiUlW. 
her have no longer been issued with 

special passes. 

Since 1977 all non-German day visi¬ 
tors to East Berlin except Allied mili¬ 
tary and diplomatic personnel have had 
to hold visas. 

Border checks between East Berlin 
and East Germany have been abolished. 
But East Berlin recently had to beat a 
retreat after failing in an attempt to in¬ 
sist on diplomats showing passports at 


the border between the two halves of 
the city, thereby validating It as an inter¬ 
national frontier. 

A debate on relations between the 
people of Berlin and the protecting 
powers has been launched by the Alt¬ 
ernative List, an anti-nuclear, ecological 
group in the city council. 

Berlin lacks, for instance, a constitu¬ 
tional court. German courts can only 
rule on acts relating to Allied sovereign 
rights subject to permission being grant¬ 
ed by the Allied commanding officers. 

This permission is seldom withheld, but 
the situation is typical of the retention of 
Allied rights and agreements to ensure the 
city's status and of tlte limited extent of 
German political independence. 

President Mitterrand of France said in 
October 1985 on a visit to Berlin that the 
city’s special status must not hinder the ex¬ 
ercise of basic freedoms but the city’s posi¬ 
tion was anchored in a "legal situation.” 

These limitations are barely felt in ev¬ 
eryday life, and the people of West Ber¬ 
lin will doubtless continue to regard 
them as a fairly modest price to pay for 
their security and freedom when they 
lock over .he Wall. clallstWcker 

(SiullgarU.-rNachrichien, 11 August 1986) 


Continued from page 1 

relations could be described as satisfac¬ 
tory. 

That was the gist of the white paper 
presented by Intra-German Affairs 
Minister Heinrich Windelen, who listed 
a number of improvements: 1 

• There haS beeri a further increase' in 
the riiimber of East German pensioners 
allowed to visit the West.' 

• Youth exchange schemes have at 
least got off the ground. 

• The intra-German cultural agreement 
was-sighed, after years of delay. in May. : 

• The Outlook-for talks on ah''environ¬ 
mental agreement and the irksome pol¬ 
lution of the Werra coming to a success¬ 
ful conclusion arc by no means bad. 

• Above all, since March East Ger¬ 
many has been allowing East Germans 
to visit the West on "urgent family mat¬ 
ters” in iueh numbers that there is a 
growing chaiice of another category'of 
travel to the West for people under pen¬ 
sionable age taking shape. 

In short, normalisation has made 
headway ih the 25th year since the Ber¬ 
lin'Wall Wd* built; ■ 

The coricbpt, controversial fit one; 
time, of establishing a' network of treat¬ 
ies', agreements, arid' talks with the East' 
Berlin leadersi to link ithe two German 
states despite division and to counteract 
jt has proved successful. ■- ■ ■ 


No-one with any claim to be taken 
seriously as a politician would now 
question it for a moment. Helmut Kohl 
and Willy Brandt both reaffirmed this 
point in their Reichstag speeqhes. 

They were also agreed in the conclu¬ 
sions they reached: the need for contin¬ 
uation. of the intra-German dialogue, 
promotion of collaboration and im¬ 
provement in the. atmosphere of rel¬ 
ations between the two states.). 

So far so good, and with no irony 
meant whatever; progress hns definitely 
been made. But w? may be running a 
risk of deluding ourselves as to the ext¬ 
ent of and Hmitiations to possible nor¬ 
malisation. 

it is clearly beneficial that virtually no 
serious politician has not shaken hands 
with Erich Honecker. East German 
leaders and officials are made'welcome 
in.the.Federal Republic, which isjust.ns 
it should be, . ; ..... 

But at the ; stane time as,hands ace 
shaken and well-chosen words are spo¬ 
ked) people somewhere jn Mecklenburg 
and Saxony .are sitting with their bags 
packed, waiting for permission to migr- ; 
ate to the the West.•*.,. ; 

The number of treaties npdi agreements 
governing inlrarQer^nan: coexistence is. on 

the;ln.crease, but,.what good does that do 
ordinary peopled East Germany?,; • 

This question is more easily answered 


in general terms than with specific refer¬ 
ence to tangible benefits for everyone. 

Important though it may be 10 have 
reached agreement on a border rivulet 
that for decades has polluted the rivers 
it flows down into, that surely cannot be 
the measure of-intra-German relations. 

The anniversary attention paid to the 
Wall on both sides is a reminder that in¬ 
tra-German normalisation is a divided 
normalisation at the best of times — and 
on shaky ground. •» 

The travel and exit permit arrange¬ 
ments'now available, the talks and nego¬ 
tiations that are in progress! the plays, 
operas and concerts performed; the ex¬ 
hibitions held and disdussions, staged — 
they have all changed the reality bn both 
sides; and without doubt for the better. . 

- But this'new‘and regained intra-Ger¬ 
man reality is surrounded andJunder- 
mined- by anothfcr reality, that of; lives 
hemmed In and pet lily oppressed by the 
state of the nation, • ' r 

■Yet that doesn’t mean- the policy of 
dialogue and collaboration *ith' the 
East - German: leaders should be : aban¬ 
doned. It merely shows what a difficult 
balnncing-act it is 'nnd 1 -what • tension 
needs to bo taken in to account 1 . . - ' 

Progress in Intra-Gerntan affairs can- 
not behad for lesS; ^ ' • : • : 

; ■ :■■■ i 'Hennajui Rudolph' 

■(SUddculschcZcllun^MunlClj, 14 August 1986) 
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■ THE WORKFORCE 

Unemployment 
is likely to 
stay over 2 m 


U nemployment is not likely lo drop 
below two million this year. Tiic 
number of people in employment is in¬ 
creasing, but unemployment is falling 
much more slowly tlian the Bonn gov¬ 
ernment and industrial associations ex-, 
pectcd. ; 

The government hnd been hoping 
that two pieces of legislation, one cover¬ 
ing early retirement and the other crcat; 
ing inventive? for employers to hire, 
would cut into the jobless qpcucs. 

The new laws have been in force re¬ 
spectively for just over two years and 
just over one.,/^nd botji have been con¬ 
troversial front the start.. 

The trade unions have been against 
early retirement. They would rathpr see 
shorter working hours 
They also want the labour Pro mo¬ 
tion Act repealed because they say that 
its provisions, for fixed-term contracts 
make it easier for employers to hire and 
Tire. 

Have these laws been ineffective be¬ 
cause of inadequate application by both 
unions and management? Neither is 
keen on the 'the early retirement idea. 
Or has the government been expedting 
too much? 

There's no clear answer. The early re¬ 
tirement measure Was intended to have 
long-term effects, so a better measure of 
its-success might be seen In the future, it 
is too early to judge the Labour Promo¬ 
tion Acf. ( 

But otic thing is clear: workers are re¬ 
tiring earlier today than In the seventies. 

They are taking advantage Of the flex¬ 
ible retirement age ruling and drawing 
their retirement pensions by referring to 
the provisions for seriously disability 
and occupational invalidity as well as to 
the “59 Regulation", which -enables 
workers to retire before they reach the 
statutory retirement age. 

: For two year's now-people born be¬ 
tween 1926 and 1930 have been able to 
lake advantage :of : the new provisions; 
cither via q general collective bargaining 
agreement or an arrangements between 

employees and employers.- . 

■ When the law-was passed Bohn La-; 
hour Minister Norbert ■ Bliim .claimed 
that about a million workers were eligi¬ 
ble und that 600,GOO would take advan¬ 
tage of the offer. ■ 

The.minister was over-optimistic. By 
May this year, only just over 53,000 had 
decided to retire early, ■ : i - 

One reason is dearly that neither un¬ 
ions nor mn nuge mem., nrc enthusiastic 
about the scheme,- . ■ , • 

■ Only just over a third: of-persons 
qualifying for early retirement are-em¬ 
ployed in industries which, have-cnrly 
retirement provisions.,, • . ■ , 

. The idea is very-popular-in the build¬ 
ing industry, for example, but much-less 
popular in metal industries. - .■ J . 

In many ;unses the Individual incen¬ 
tives to retire early are inadequate,.■«- 
A figure of 65 -per cent of:a person's 
previous gross income is planned as a 
minimum early retirement income. 

If the branch or firm in which that 


person works doesn’t top up this figure 
many workers decide to continue work¬ 
ing. 

For many employers the total costs, 
i.c. the payment of the early retirement 
money arid of a person to fill the result¬ 
ant vacancy, are too high. 

Employers only receive 35 per cent 
of the early retirement money from the 
Federal Labour Office. 

Nevertheless, the latest figures do re¬ 
veal a positive aspect: in many of the 
eases where workers have opted for ear¬ 
ly retirement unemployed persons have 
taken on their jobs. 

The corresponding ratio is between 
60 and 70 per cent, which is'much high¬ 
er than originally expected. 

The continuing criticism of the La¬ 
bour Promotion Act by the trade unions 
has now culminated in a call -for imme¬ 
diate repeal. 

In the opinion of the deputy chairman 
of the German Trade Unions Federa¬ 
tion, Gcrd Muhr, the Act has made it 
easier for companies lo hire and fire 
workers with the help of fixed-term em¬ 
ployment contracts, which can now ex¬ 
tend to 18 months. 

Muhr referred to those persons who 
agnin registered as unemployed Inst 
year' after their short-term unemploy¬ 
ment contracts ran ’out. 1 ' 

Viewed in isolation these figures 
mean nothing: 1 ' 

They do not indicate whether the 
fixed-term employment contracts were 
drawn up in line with previous or cur¬ 
rent legal provisions. - 

In addition, they do not indicate 
whether the shorter-term contracts then 
became longer-term contracts of em¬ 
ployment. 

" Anyone who compares the effects of 
the jLabour Promotion Act with the 
American- a iyh: hir/ug-nnd-firing ' ap¬ 
proach is not familiar with the situation 
in the USA. 

Things there are much tpugher. ' 

The Labour Promotion Act is lioiited 
until 1990 and the early retirement pro¬ 
visions until 1988. 

Although the laws have produced np 
miracle, neither have they been totally 
ineffective.. . 

, • .#* ; • -l .:. . 

. In pipes.of cpntinuingly high unem¬ 
ployment even a slight easing of the si¬ 
tuation cannot be dismissed as insignifi¬ 
cant.. ’ • -i .- 

• So the-laws should not be tinkered 
with before they have had a chance to 
do their job.' ■ 

Many workers still have the 'oplpor* 
tunily to retird early. It 1 remains to be 
seen how many actually do. * 

And in the case of employment'con J 
tracts with limited duration it would be 
better to consider'whet her they‘will 1 be 
needed after 1990 rather than calling 
for their abolition. * I ■ - • \ * • 

The : high ; level 'of -unemployment 
makes It essential to make use of any 
ruling which can help ease the situation, 
no matter how limited thcrclief may be. 

Heinz Mumann ' • 

■' fKfflnorStniH-Arizoifcer, l .1 August 19X6) 


Government to broaden employee 
investment opportunities 

'J 2 &i' : " 'Piy.z .*:. 
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FINANCE 


T he government is to make it easier 
for employees to take a financial in¬ 
terest in their employing companies. 
There are to be changes governing tax 
advantages for share certificate holders 
plus other investment incentives. 

The changes will be incorporated in 
the second of two laws aimed at trimm¬ 
ing the power of the trade unions if un¬ 
employment drops significantly during 
the 1990s and trade union membership 
picks up heavily again. 

The first prong of the legislation was 
the first Assets Participation Act 
( Vermogerisbeieiligungsgesetz), passed 
in 1982. 

The idea is that workers with their 
own securities are likely to be content 
with less in pay negoiial ions. 

The governpient hopes that this sec¬ 
ond Act will cushion industrial disputes 
and .trigger a breakthrough, in worker 
participation in productive assets. ., 

At the beginning of September the 
government coalition’s parliamentary 
parties will probably introduce a bill for 
a-second Assets Act in the Bundestag. 

If all-goes according to plan this will 
be signed and sealed before the year is 
out. 

The :> Act’s 'provisions are no easy 
reading. 

Over one hundred pages of detailed 
tax law stipulations and their accompn- 
nyingjustifications. - ; 

The most Important objective is to 
enable employers and unions to include 
asset participation models in iheir col¬ 
lective bargaining' 'dgredrifeht Alongside 
aspects of nominal earnings und work¬ 
ingtime. . 

As the parliamentary state secretary 
in Bonn's Labour Ministry, Wolfgang 
Vogt,' put it, this will enable a harmoni¬ 
ous income policy which iq. in keeping 
with the limes and Which has a future- 
oriented distributional And employment 
policy'content. 

In order to,give the collective bar¬ 
gaining partners Ihe set of tools they 
need the idea is to initially allow the In¬ 
direct participation of workers in die 
capital of companies not listed at the 
stock exchange and other than those in 
which th^y themselves work. ,. ' 
In future the government will then 
add a further 23. per cent to. tl^e ,maxi¬ 
mum savings figure of DM936 per an^ 
num it a)ready gives to workers wjthin 
the framework of the “DM936 ’law” if 
that wage-earner .opis for a ,special psr 
qets participation in an investment fund. 

These special assets no.t-only include 
seen reties but also dormant equity hold¬ 
ings in sipall and medium-sized firms 
which have not yet: been able .to get a 
stpekexchangelisting. 1 ., .... 

Workers who-acquire. Sharesvln a li¬ 
mited: liability company (GmbH) will tt- 


r .1 . 


. ■ : Continued from page 1, j 

bean the aim of German policy titled the 
later Adenauer era: to arrive at ft modus 
vivendi with the East if only for Berlin's 
sake. ■• ••■>• ■ t. <:. ... , f 

The 1971 Four-Power Agreement on 
Berlin imposed legal limits on the wider 
power struggle for the city: Besides, it 
paved the way for the Basic Treaty with 
East Germany. • ■• i ■•» ;.s-i,i ...» 

■ '1 he international political tugrof^war 

ovet' Berlin and the'tesF of strehgth in' 
the city 25 yeats 'ago made dne-'point- 
clear.- ■ :•!i i*'-; ' 


It ,wqs, that any Qstpol.itijcor ppijcy op 
Germany.Bonn might like to pursue can 
only last if it firmly based on and under-, 
sfood by Bonn’s Atlantic andEurqpeap 
allies. . ( . .. 

Any mqre fpr-roach ing move wpuld 
start to jeopardise the survival ;: of. the 
Federal Republic, the freedoiji of \Ve$t- 
ern Europe, and the frppe$. of those whose 
lives, are still.overshadowed-,j>y ;a [WgU 
they will probably haye io liye with f°n 
wetmeyft. , Michael Stamkr !. 

i f'j'; -'j.i I (FronkrunerAllgemelndZciturig 

fiir DWtichland,*13 AVgut 19^6) 
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so in future receive financial sup™ j 
from the government. 

The government is hoping to killuo: 
birds with one stone. 

Via indirect asset participation fumh 
can be provided for small and medium- 
sized firms. 

With the Same intention the Bunk- 
tag Will also be ndopting a law on hoi: 
ing companies after the summer 
although the companies' in quest!’; 
must then carry on business as join 
stock companies (AG). 

In order'to make asset formaiioau 
participation in the productive cap^ i 
of one’s own firm'a more 'enticing prop ■ 
osition to workers the government his i 
come 1 up with an additionally We&- 1 
tive. 

. Anyone who rcc^ivessfpr certifi¬ 
cates, either frec-of-chargeorancheag f 
rote, from the.company 
employed has in future a fax-fitf’fcMc 
allowance of DM500 each y ear - 
Up to now, the wage tax allowances 
accordance with income tax laws »» 
DM300 a year. , . 

-Workers willing to' save their mom. 
in line with this scheme stand to gaini 
pretty pfennig — at lenst according l- 
the Labour Ministry's figures. ■ 

An employee who takes advantage 1 ' 
the DM936 law. for example, can «■ 

celvea ; maximumofDM560ayea* • 

If lie receives optimal financialap • 
port in this way for six-years the cap 
he invests (DM7.324) can almost K 
doubled to DM14,135 assuming an in¬ 
terest rate of six per cent. • 
it is doubtful whether this will he u»- 
centiveenough. 

Bonn.already raised the premiums ^ 
“productive saving" in its first Ass 
Participation Act. • 

The .corresponding figure A* 
creased from DM624 to PM^°' s 
Most workers, however, P rc ^ r . ,0 A 
cumulate assets in .the form ot 
buying, life assurance or «savings 
. The Labour Ministry- feels iM 
fact that there are 20 collective ! 

ing agreements which take aWw ^ 

the .asset-forming - benefits . 

DM936.rullng la.-an- f 

Roughly 400,000' 

theoffer. ^ , c:* ! 

Labour Minister Blum, I 

nores the fact that many *- 

erh ■ opte^’ 

'gure of DM9*6 buV prefe 
vest the mbney in productive^ ^ 

" 4he second Assets 

iA'Wsd'ilnHWIy 'to' pfbduce * r ; ■- 

vi'brkteir-ciiWi-capitalists? " ,^ a 

• Jpv'efnmerfi'. 

Opiriidn. 1 ''' " ^ 

The ne)y Act is only gxpffJfipjj- pi 
to approximately Dhjf/pjW.Wi ,<'■* 
revenpe.; 

pxpeqjpd j))e (GermaJti 1 
ionsFq^eration, i? scepjiqqh' i 
Its priorities; are Clearly, fqfl- jj 
guarding pu real frepm 

sbQ r tqr ; wor 1$jug-week., ' Ju 

' Participation 

schemes iwiJL nfiV 

agenda;iQfiCpllecUve-i^^rgaml 

(Ptinmtiti -W 1 - ' 
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Another row over who is 


to play engine driver 
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A lmost a decade ago as the world 
reeled from the shock or rising oil 
prices; President Carter put pressure on 
Bonn to, pump up the German economy. 

He wanted Germany, together with 
the USA and Japan, to haul internation¬ 
al trade out of recession. 

The term “locomotive" was in vogue, 
and Carter’s pressure for Germany to 
play the role of locomotive caused a 
quarrel between Bonn and Washington. 

Once again Bonn and Washington arc 
quarrelling about the “locomotive." US 
Treasury Secretary James! Baker and 
Federal Reserve Board chairman .Paul 
Volcker say America alone cannot be 
(he guarantor for the growth of interna¬ 
tional demand. 

The classical reply in this country has 
remained the same., Helmut Schmidt 
/uok Carter’s compliments about West 
Germany being “an economic giant" as 
only mocking comment on the virtues of 

economy and fighting inflation . 

Schmidt pointer! out that the West 
German “locomotive" was too weak to 
take on the lending role that Carter 
wanted it to have. 

. There has hardly been any change, 
except .today the words used have ul- 
lercri. Finance Mini-tor Cu-iluul si*»ii- 
cnbergwortpllck to retort that no finan-. 
cial move would be made to stimulate 
demand. 

The Americans, he said, should look 
to the trouble in their own backyard and 
do something about the American bud¬ 
get deficit that is running at hundreds of 
billions of dollars. 

American warnings were based on 


false premises. Three per cent more 
growth in West Germany would at the 
most increase American exports by a 
billion dollars. 

Carter wrote in his memoirs how hurt 
he had been by the Teutonic tone of 
Chancellor Schmidt. But Schmidt had 
been certainly right. ; • 

In the second half of the 1970s lead¬ 
ers were faced with a bewildering dilem¬ 
ma, here further drops in international 
economic growth, there important West 
German trading partners reporting two- 
digit inflation rates. ; 

West Germany , did not apply econ¬ 
omic pump priming that would not only 
have hitched the country to internation¬ 
al growth but would have laid it open to 
importing inflation from abroad. 

The question is, then, whether 
Schmidt's answer is still valid today. 
What is certain is that the West Ger¬ 
mans cannot solve the Americans* econ¬ 
omic problems.; 

According to. latest estimates by Ihe 
year’s end the Americans will have 
amassed a balance of payments deficit 
of $132,billion. The West Germans, on 
the other hand, will he able to take satis¬ 
faction from a surplus of $31 billion and 
the Japanese of $77 billion. 

Doubling American exports to this 
country to about $15 billion, would on¬ 
ly marginally do unything for the Ameri¬ 
can deficit. 

Docs the responsibility lie solely on 
American shoulders 
nately the matter Is not as simple as that. 

Three points are to be made: 

First: we are not in an international 
inflationary but deflationary cycle, with 
stagnating prices and weakening growth 
rates. 

It is also true that in the first quarter 
of 1986,.West Germany and Japan ; re¬ 
corded a real drop in gross national* 


product and in both countries prices for 
products have fallen (in Japan, in fact, 
as much as ten per cent compared with 
last year). 

Furthermore the unemployment fi¬ 
gure has not budged — on the contrary. 

In such a situation using economic 
measures to revive demand In the priv-' 
ate sector would be playing irresponsi¬ 
bly with inflationary fire. 

Second: high balance of payments 
surpluses are not necessarily evidence 
of economic virtue. They show rather 
that a country has voluntarily turned 
away from an increase in living stand¬ 
ards, so that there are more exports 

thanimports. '' . 

If small" countries seem lo pursue 
their mercantilist self-interests that’s' 
(heir business: But if giants such as Ja¬ 
pan and West Germany hoard their sur¬ 
pluses then sooner or later the serious 
economic imbalance created will boom¬ 
erang on them. < 

Japan and (he Federal Republic nrc, 
for better or for worse, export super¬ 
markets linked to an international-trad-’ 
ing system. The money that they shovel' 
in today will not be available to (heir 
customers tomorrow. 

Third: for years America has been 
living beyond its means, but the other 
side of the coin implies that the Ameri¬ 
can deficit can help speed up an econo¬ 
my, that was threatening to fall into a 
depression at the beginnings of the 
1980s. 

Two points emerge from this: Ameri¬ 
can can no longer live off credit and To¬ 
kyo and Bonn, in their own interests, 
must shoulder their share of responsib¬ 
ility, for they too are concerned about 
an increase in international demand. 

It cannot be politically wise to wallow 
in surpluses. Despite the rapid fall in the 
dollar there arc still pmieetumist pres- 

- sute$Trr Mrmc& ‘“ w m - J - - T 

Stoltenberg would be almost going 
against German interests if he stressed 
domestic and import growth. 

No-one is going lo gain anything if 
the dollar falls further and in addition 
American trade is reduced — certainly, 
not the Germans. Josef Joffe 

fSUildeut&chc Zeiuing, Munich. 7 August 1986) 
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P eace has broken out in the trade 
war between the US and the Euro¬ 
pean Community. But it would be more 
accurate to describe it as a ceasefire. 

Next month, another round of talks 
under the General Agreement on Ta¬ 
riffs and Trade (Gatt) opens in Uruguay 
and both sides want to appear with a 
dean slate. -. : . 

ttolh want to be seen as champions 
against increasing demands for trade 
protectionism. This will,expose the Jap- 
anese and. other protectionist sinners. 
So Ihe hatchet has been buried. • 

T?ie Gan round is aimed at ensuring 

T h wor,< * 

■ne transatlantic compromise rough*;, 
ly inyqjves the following; the Commun- 
ity has accepted the American insist- 
ance that exports of European semi-fin- 
■shed steel products should be reduced 
10 850,000 tops a year. . .; . . ■ 

The Lis has bepn given access fpr, 
oranges, lemons qn’d almonds. 

in' tetiirn'thfc Americans' HaVe agreed 
to improve atcess’t'o ’their markets for' 
°iive oil, olives, various kindd'of cheese 1 
an d pasta products. 

What is mire politically important 
for Europe ik that the USA has given tip 
'Is 'opposition to various special Coin* 
muniiy agreements with Mediterranean 
countries as part of its oVerall Mediter- 
rhnean J policy. This : policy provides foi* 
e qual. treatment, for.- all Mediterranean: ! 
slates Including Israel,, ... ... 


Why Europe and America have 
buried the hatchet (for awhile) 


The Community sees in this policy a 
starting-off point for a European con¬ 
tribution tdwards establishing peace In 
the Middle East conflict — a plan that is 
not looked upon entirely tvith favour by* 
the USA and Israel. • • • 

■ Art agreement with the US must be 

concluded by the end of the year to deal 
with, the commercial consequences of 
tW aS^S^siori’ of Spairi and Portugal, 
both members of Nato, to the European'': 
(pomipunity. ' 

■ Europe’s tough attitude towards the 
ys has paid off. Now it remains to be 
seen how the Oatt round turns but. Gatt 
has lost much of its authority because it 
is being flouted by agreements for vo¬ 
luntary export restrain, helped by cur¬ 
rency manipulation. 

' The second question will be whether 
and to what extent Gatt partners, and 
that means all of them, arc prepared to . 
stick to new trading policy agreements. 

Experiences with world trade leader 
America have not been good. President 
Reagan solemnly made his anti-protec¬ 
tionist declaration at the world econom¬ 
ic summit and then» under pressure 
from the American lobby,, imposed ; . 


Domestic revival 
makes boffins 
look a bit better 


fresh restrictions on European and Jap¬ 
anese imports. 

A new quarrel between European 
and the USA is already in the pipeline. 
It 'Concerns securing and regaining agri¬ 
cultural produce market shares. 

It is feared that enormous subsidy 
competition might develop for which tax- 
payers will have to fool the bill, if the Gatt 
negotiations faij to find a viable solution. 

’ '"Until now ir has been a Utopian hope 
that production would be cutback to en¬ 
sure market stability, both in the US as 
well as in the Community. 

The Community has proposed a shar¬ 
ing of markets in view of the enormous 
agricultural produce surpluses ,the : two 
have, both of them being mqjor produ¬ 
cer* of agricultural products, but the 
Americans have rejected this idea. 

The Green Lobby In Europe and in 
America is so strong that it can push its 
respective governments not only lo pro¬ 
tectionism but also to aggressive export 
i subsidy policies. 

; The agriculture sector poses a per- 
' petual threat to free world trade';^ . 

• WansWirtirher, 
(ManjihpimcrM or 8°n, ti August 1986) 



F or a while, it looked as if economic 
forecasts were about to be knocked 
for six. Now, it looks as if they will be on 
target after all. . 

There has been nn upturn nnd there 
are signs that the the driving force is be¬ 
ginning to come from domestic demand 
rather than exports. 

Orders in the manufacturing indus¬ 
tries increased 0.5 per cent in May/June 
compared with March/April. 

. Domestic orders booked increased 
two per cent. Export orders must have 
fallen by the same percentage. 

The picture is much the same when a 
comparison is made with 1985. Orders 
booked in Mny/June arc up 0.5 per cent 
on Ihe J 985 May/Junc figure. 

Domestic orders then rose by 3.5 per 
cent, but export orders fell by five per 
cent. 

It would by misleading to deduce 
from these figures that West Germany's 
exports were tailing off. There are no 
signs of a loss of eompetitivity despite 
the weak American dollar. 

The depreciation in the dollar will 
eventually influence exports — the 
ilcutschmark has risen 50 per cent in 
value against the dollar since the spring 
of 1985. 

This will not only. affect deliveries to 
WX, where German exports have 
increased from 6.1 per cent of the total 
in 1980 to 10.3 per cent last year, but 
competition in other markets will be 
more intense. 

The dynamism in world trade has 
been reduced because of weaknesses in 
the East Bloc, reduced imports by the 
Opec countries and the indebtedness of 
other developing countries. 

The market outlook in Europe on the 
other hand seems more favourable, and 
two-thirds of German export trade is 
done in Europe. 

In the first five months of this jear ex¬ 
ports increased 0.4 per cent over the. 
volume for the first five months of 1985. 
Over the year an increase of belweeit 
two to thrfee per cent is expected. 

But in considering these figures the 
marked increase in exports over the’ 
past few yeark arid 1 the levels ‘achieved 
should be taken into consideration. 

Predictions that the 1 trade balance 
surplus’will increase fi'bnt DM73 billion 
in 1985 to more than DM 100 billion' 
this year ate ’bdsed primarily pin 1 'the ' 
sharp decline iff impbi't prices, riot only 
because of exchange fated but also the 11 
price of oil !*'• 

real terms’ lihjidiris increased sik 1 
per cent in the Jahuary-May-period this 
year. In' base-period price iternts'-thfc^^ ex¬ 
port surplus has dropped; I.'-* 

Unfortunately the German credit bal¬ 
ance, calculated iri drillsrs&'dimbed;fas¬ 
ter than in deulsChmnrkS, and this fans 1 
the flame?-0f‘Internaliondhpressurfeion' 
German economic martagemfcnf, so'that 
the'economyhas to do thote. ' "- * L ' -1 
This neg1ects ! to'take into conSlddra- - 
tion the fact that-‘the'domes tic economy 
has for sometime staged a recover^, ; si. 

-Since real -incomes 1 have increased 
about five percent, fis ft result ofiprfee 
stability, private consumption, that rose 
i * > Continued ori page 8 ; . . i. • • 
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■ AGRICULTURE 

Biotechnology waits at the crossroads: 
will it save Europe’s bacon? 


V isions of putting bloalcohol into Eu¬ 
ropean Community motorists' tanks 
(and cutting the cost of farm surpluses 
into the bargain) had agricultural poli¬ 
cymakers in Bonn and Brussels in rap¬ 
tures a few weeks ago. 

They arc now being brought back 
down to earth with a vengeance. No : onc 
would now be foolhardy enough to sug¬ 
gest converting surplus foorigrnin into 
motor fuel, both subsidised to the hilt, 
ns the solution to Common Market farm 
surpluses. 

That isn’t to say the search for market 
opportunities and new uses for farm 
produce in industry need be to no avail. 
There is nothing new nhout non-food 
crops being grown on a large part of 
farm acreage. 

A century ago, for instance, flax was 
grown on over 220,000 hectares' of 
farmland in the German Reich. It was 
either processed to linen or pressed into 
linseed oil. 

Ropes and insulating material were 
made of hemp. Animal and vegetable 
fats were converted into soap, lubri¬ 
cants, ointments and dyestuffs. 

This farm produce as an industrial 
raw material was not replaced by syn¬ 
thetic products based on oil or coal un¬ 
til after the Second World War. 

The trend has since been reversed. 
Natural products are back in demand, 
and the hectic pace of biotechnology 
would seem to indicate that natural pro¬ 
ducts may hu \c an even more important 
part to play in industry. 

Huge consumption 

In principle all oil-based chemicals 
can be processed from farm produce. 
The chemical industry already uses en¬ 
ormous amounts of natural fats, starch 
and sugar. 

Three million tonnes of animat! and 
vegetable oils a year are already put to 
industrial use: as lubricants, in cosmet¬ 
ics, in patent drugs, as wood or metal 
paint or varnish, as dyestuffs.and as a 
detergent base. 

Natural fats are likely to further 
boost their share of the market in all 
these instances. 

The European market far industrial 
starch is similarly substantial. About 2.3 
million tonnes of starch a year is pro¬ 
cessed to foodstuffs in the European 
Community, but industrial demand ac¬ 
counts for n further 1.7 million tonnes. 

Oddly enough most of this starch is 
made not of wheat, in which the Com¬ 
mon Market is swimming, but of maize. 
It is cornflour, and potato and wheat 
starch play n fairly minor role. 

Yet this maize is imported, as is most 
of the vegetable fat used Tor industrial 
purposes. 

Despite being largely self-supporting 
in nearly all agricultural sectors and 
keeping enormous farm surpluses in si¬ 
los the European Community continues 
to be the world's.leading importer of ag¬ 
ricultural and forest product 
It imports over 20 million tonnes of 
animal fodder a year, over four million 
tonnes of vegetable oil and 120 million 
cubic metres of limber. 

They are joined by over 80 million 
tonnes of crude oil, and much; if not all, 



of these imports could be substituted by 
European farm produce. .. 

It could, that is, be substituted if only 
European farmers could be persuaded 
to stop growing surplus crops and start 
growing crops that are either scarce in 
Europe or likely to emerge as new mar¬ 
kets in the years ahead. 

Biotechnology, poised at the juncture 
of agriculture nnd industry, has a key 
role to play in developing new uses for 
farm produce and new markets for Eu¬ 
ropean farmers. 

It is devising new processes of low- 
cost production and use of farm pro¬ 
duce, breeding new plants better suited 
for industrial use or capable, once they 
have adjusted to European climates, of 
standing substitute for imported pro¬ 
ducts. 

The “green revolution" has trans¬ 
formed farming all over the world over 
the past two decades. Pundits now fore¬ 
cast another profound change they hail 
as the agro-industrial revolution. 

By 1990 the United States will use 35 
million tonnes of maize a year as a raw 
matefial for chemicals, American scien¬ 
tists claim. 

There can be no doubt that the Unit¬ 
ed States is in the best position to com¬ 
pete for the new markets for farm pro¬ 
duce. It has already embarked on the 
agro-industrial revolution. 

The European Community is in a 
sound position too. of course. Its pow¬ 
erful chemical industry is more efficient 
than its counterparts in either America 
or Japan and has shown itself to be keen 
on innovation in the biosector. 

.Yet a fundamental problem besetting 
the industrial use of European farm 
produce is that its price is higher than 
world market prices. 

Brussels has now taken the first step 
to boost the competitive position of bio¬ 
technology in the European Community. 

The new Common Market arrange¬ 
ment for sugar and starch will enable in¬ 
dustry to buy domestic raw materials 
virtually at world market rates. 

The virtually identical starting pojnt 
is all the more important for the range 


of industrial uses already having proved 
wide and likely to continue to expand. 

European Community officials in 
Brussels expect industrial consumption 
of starch refined from wheat, potatoes, 
sugar- beet and maize to double -by the 
turn of the century. 

Roughly half this industrial starch is 
used in papermaking. 

The second-largest industrial cus¬ 
tomer for starch refined from European 
farm produce is the chemical and 
pharmaceutical industry. 

Starch is needed as a filler to make up 
tablets, only 10 per cent consisting of 
active ingredients. Starch is needed to 
manufacture penicillin and enzymes by 
all conventional synthetic processes. • 

The largest increase in starch con¬ 
sumption is expected to result from the 
manufacture of environmentally sound 
plastics. 

Making PVC and polyethylene with 
an admixture of natural fillers will re¬ 
duce the amount of synthetic material 
used and present fewer environmental 
problems. 

Polyethylene foil used to protect farm 
plants has at present to be removed 
from the field after use and burnt. 

If it is manufactured as a hybrid, with 
an admixture of natural starch, it will be 
biodegradable and less expensive than 
PVC as a pure man-made fibre. 

Textiles are also more durable and 
more elastic after treatment with all¬ 
purpose starch. • 

Products such as amino acids and vi¬ 
tamins, which can also be manufactured 
from agricultural raw materials, may be 
less important in terms of quantity but 
they are more expensive and are higher- 
grade industrial products. 

With a marker value of over 
DM6’,000 a tonne, they are products the 
European chemical industry can be ex¬ 
pected to concentrate on, using sugar 
and starch as raw materials. 

In mass-produced chemicals based 
on crude oil the Middle East countries 
are setting up chemical industries of 
their own and should soon be setting 
their sights at the European market. 

European farmers stand to gain an 
even smaller foothold in a number of al¬ 
most exotic peripheral sectors such as 
growing medicinal herbs for the pharm¬ 
aceutical industry and growing flax (it. 
grows best in France and Flanders). 



Flax fibre products are a subiiW 
for asbestos, which is banned as carcin- 
ogenic in many countries, so flax [ju 
production, currently totalling aW 
53,000 tonnes, could well be boosted m 
300,000 tonnes. 

Brussels agricultural experts feel cot- 
ton coiiId flourish in Greece and sonth! 
ern Italy. j 

In the long term all these ideas could 
benefit the common agricultural mar¬ 
ket, always assuming they made sound 
economic sense and could be put imo 
practice. 

They could expand markets;improve 
sales prospects and diversify farm pro¬ 
duction. 

But given stagnation In fond con¬ 
sumption and growth in world ouipm 
European industry alone will probate 
not be able to rid the Community of to 
burden of farm surpluses. > - 

Import substitution is sure to create 
foreign trade problems. So self-suffr 
ciency alone is not the solution to Lb 
European Community’s problems. 

Biotechnology may well be left will 
nothing but the option of iiierallj 
grasping at a straw, yet even that is un¬ 
likely to save Europe’s bacon, to six 
metaphors. 

Use for straw 


A team of Danish experts has looted 
into how part of the timber and paper 
products imported from Scandinavia 
could be replaced by European (i* 
Common Market) products. 

Reafforestation of unused farmland 
would be one part of the approach, tfc 
use of straw, often a harvest waste pw f 
dtic* that is burned in the fields-* \ 
other. 

Straw, a by-product of the wheat 
barley and rye harvests, can readily be 
used in papermaking. 

The Danes underscored their opti¬ 
mistic point by printing their report io 
the European Commission on P a P e ! I 
consisting of 40 per cent straw find 3. 
percent European starch. 

Thomas Gar* 

.- (.Stullgurlcr Nochrifhlcn. I August l^l 
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Tree deaths caused by soil disease, not 
aerial pollution, claims scientist 


A Freiburg. University teacher, Hans jggj?t 
Mohr, has come up with a new the- 
ory on Waldsterben, the death of Ger- 
many's forests. ?.$*'• 

Research scientist Mohr, 56, & biolo- ' > ** - 1 " 

gist, has reactivated the debate on the show s jg nS Q f impeded growth and root 
link (still not conclusively established) blight: 

between atmospheric pollution and Mohr sriys mycorhiza can protect the 
plant damage. tree from a wide range of harmful influ 1 

|n an interim report published in the enceSj a ||. 0 f which have been, ai one 

specialist journal Biologle in unserer t ; me or ai iother blamed for the tree 

Zeii he modestly reviews, in the role of death opidemiCi 

what he calls a compiler and integrator, j t filters out heavy metals arid acts as 
the latest research findings by his fcl- a buffer between the tree and acidifica- 
low-hiologists. t j on 0 f t h e so u. h also keeps toxic con- 

"All wc have done." he says, “is to centrmjons of aluminium ions at bay. 
carry out strict physiological work in u cwn shiclds lhc trcc from , he dc - 

ihe laboratory. . predations of pathogenic fungi. 

The result ,s sinking because Mohr i izn ciU1 rCildily te „ p ,ei 

success bciierihnn many of h,s fellow- envir ’ nmcntal int | lian ces. he says, 

scientists in reconciling the most varied tr y Qub|e nQt being main|y callse<) by „ at . 
rkissie hypotheses, , . urnl enemies or chemical poisons. 

difficulty seems to be crenied by 
s the very substances plants as a rule have 

Mycorhiza is defined as a fungal my- a s jL 0 , rt ,? 8e of; ni ^ ro 6 en - . .. 

odium investing or penetrating the un- Oddly enough, there is a paralle ht c 
dergrmmd parts oF a higher plant and with the overfertihsaiion of waiciways 

supplying it with material from humus by chemicals. 

instead of root-hairs. Temporarily, Molir says, vegetation 

In other words, ihe fungus absorbs takes kindly to an overclose of nitrogen, 

water and nutrient from the soil instead which is largely responsible for the 

of the roots, drawing on the tree's sup- “green revolution” all over the world, 

ply of soluble hydrocarbons and vitnm- But “there are many signs that mycor- 

ins in return. hiza is eventually damaged by a surfeit 

If ihe fungus is damaged the tree will of organic nitrogen, especially older 




Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



. supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables In these new reference 
, works. They Include details or air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
' of thunderstorms. 

These ngures-co^pUed oyer thfryeart-are lrtvalufible-boih ror planning Journeys 

‘ ' |p distant'countries sind for scientific research. 1 i -‘ 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the .world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 

population, trade and transport.' 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, Indispensable Tor daily use in 
, commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp.* DM-22.80: 

Asia/Ausiralla, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

’ Africa, 130 pp.. DM 19.80; 

• Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 , 


.Look it up in Brockhaus 

MM , : < •■ • 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach l709j D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


trees whose root systeriis are less flexi¬ 
ble in their response to external influ¬ 
ence.** 

Trees are supplied with too little wa¬ 
ter and nutrient as a result, accompan¬ 
ied by mechanical instability and grea¬ 
ter sensitivity to wind, frost and para- 
silcs. . . 

fyphr will, however, hear nothing of 
damage to lepvqs and needles being due 
to the direct above-ground effect of ag¬ 
gressive atmospheric toxins. 

He feels this can be ruled out because 
the regenerative shoots of fir trees arc 
perfectly healthy even when the tree has 
suffered serious damage. 

Tree damage must in contrast be seen 
as “symptomatic of a disease emanating 
from the soil and affecting the entire or¬ 
ganism.” 

If this complaint is attributed to da¬ 
mage to mycorhiza and this damage to a 
surplus of nitrogen, there is no difficulty 
whatever in proving the existence of this 
surplus. 

Mohr quotes research findings by F. 
H. Meyer of Hanover that atmospheric 
nitrogen has increased by 50 per cent 
over the past 20 years. 

This increase is due mainly to vehicle 
exhaust, static emission, gas. oil and 
eoal-fired central heating and ammonia 
emission by farmers and refuse disposal 
facilities. 

There is ample evidence of a nitrogen 
surplus in ihe forests. Trees no lunger 


respond positively - to additional doses 
of nitrogen and vegetation undergoes 
changes in a “nitrogen,forest." 

Blackberries, elderberries, nettles, 
hemp agrimony and other sure signs of 
nitrogen in plenty spread like wildfire. 
Woodland Ls quickly overgrown by 
grass. Algae and lichen grow vigorously. 

Wood plants that do not naturally go 
in for mycorhiza, or symbiosis with fun¬ 
gus, go from strength to strength. 

Mohr's hypothesis would seem to ac¬ 
count for tree deaths particularly in re¬ 
gions where the air is clean and areas re¬ 
mote from industrial and power station 
locations where static emission of sul¬ 
phur dioxide is high.. 

These clean-air regions he has. in 
mind, such as the Erzgebirge in Ger¬ 
many, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
parts of Bavaria bordering on Czechos¬ 
lovakia, suffer from tree disease partly 
as a result of high SO* levels, he says. 

Yet in these areas there is no clear 
link between tree damage and the S0 2 
count. 

Besides, sulphur dioxide pollution 
has tended to decline in the Federal Re¬ 
public since 1970, Wherens tree deaths 
did not clearly start until 1978 and have 
since steadily gained momentum. 

Comparative statistics show, he says, 
the nitrogen balance in Central Europe 
to be appalling. 

In North American and Scandinavian 
clean air regions nitrogen precipitation 
is estimated at less than one kilogram 
per hectare. 

In Holland the figure is 60, in the 
Black Forest 40 kilograms per hectare 
per year, of which the forests are cap¬ 
able of handling five kilograms at most. 

Dunk wart Gttmizsch 
rnicWuli. n-Min. 5 August lvhtii 
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High-flying baron gets both carnations 
and a tit-for-tat deal with Russians 


Baron Hans Heinrich Thysscn-Bornem- 
isza is one of the richest men in the 
world. He'is a signlflcaht art collector 
with over 1,500 pictures. His collection 
Is so significant that the Hermitage mu¬ 
seum in Leningrad 1$ putting them on 
exhibition. The arrangement is part of 
an exchange: the baron's ornate villa. 
Villa Fuvorita, on Lake Lugano is hold¬ 
ing an exhibition of Russian art trea¬ 
sures oil loan from the Hermitage. 

T he dining room and adjacent salons 
of the magnificent 18th-century 
Villa Favorita on Lake Lugano, owned 
by Baron Hans Heinrich Thyssen-Bor- 
iiemiszfi, have been cleared to make way 
for a display of gold, silver and jewels. 

The collection, which once belonged 
to the tsars and other aristocrats, is on- 
loun from the Hermitage in Leningrad. 

The Baron pointed out one item, fin 
altar piece, which he said, had been 
found blackened and dirty, forgotten in 
a dark corner of n .storeroom in the 
Hermitage. The Hermitage was original¬ 
ly un annexe to the Winter Palace. 

The elenned-up altar piece (taberna¬ 
cle) shows Christ floating in gold and 
silver and gazing towards □ blue heaven. 

The one-metre tall baroque altar 
piece is a masterpiece made in Augs¬ 
burg. It is one of the 1-50 gold and silver 
treasures from the Hermitage on display 
in (lie villa. 

Baron Tfiysaen has just returned Crum 
the opening in Leningrad of an exhibi¬ 
tion of equivalent treasures from his 
own collection. 

The 64-year-old Baron who is re¬ 
garded as an ambassador for the arts, 
said of his latest Russian adventure: “It 
was very exciting." 

We were silting in the salon of his oc- - 
hre-coloured villa surrounded by- pain¬ 
tings by Emil Nolde, Maxpeckmann 
and Gustav Courbet. They competed 
with the view of the emerald-green 
mountains and the blue of Lake Lugano. 

After lunch on the terrace he poured 
himself a small whisky with plenty of 
water. On that beautiful summer day, 
wearing a white made-to-measure shirt 
with the initials H.T.B., he told of his 
winter expedition.- 

in January he flew from St Moritz to 
Moscow in his own private jet. Since air 
traffic over the Soviet Union is con¬ 
trolled via Russian.a Soviet pilot was 
sent to St Moritz to fly his piano. ... 

He was greeted 6fficially and present¬ 
ed with official carnations. - 
Thysscn-Uornemisza is a German- 
Hungarinn millionaire wjth a Swiss 
passport. His main home is in Britain. 
He is very popular in Russia. 

The British art expert Anna Somres- 
Cocks, who accompanied the Baron 
along with his curator Simon dc Pury, 
said: "The Russians hnic dealing with 
unknown institutions. But the Baron is a 
man with influence and he. knows his 
way about. Furthermore .he; can drink 
vodka like a real man." 

After the British Queen ho is the sec¬ 
ond largest private arl collector in the 
world. The Russians knew about him 
before he reached Moicow. 

Otie evening at : a dinner In Cologne 
the Russian ambassador at- the time, 
Vladimir Semionev, asked him: “Why, 


do you put on such wonderful exhibi-. 
lions in America and not in Russia as 
well?" 

In 1983 he gave his reply by putting 
on an exhibition of 40 of his Old Mas¬ 
ters that toured Leningrad, Moscow and 
Kiev, attracting a million visitors. 

Bui the generous Baron was not 16ft 
empty-handed. The Russians replied 
will] a picture for picture exhibition of 
lmpres&iohists. : 

Instead of thp usual.25,0(H) art fans 
who call at the Baron's villa between 
Easter and October, 250,000’ made 
their way to sec the Impressionist pain¬ 
tings from Russia in Villa Favorita, a 
paradise hemmed in by Cyprus trees. 

His inheritance from steel and the in¬ 
ternational organisation he has built up 
himself have made Thyssen one of the 
richest men in the world.,. 

The business .is now mainly ia the 
hands of his eldest son Georg Heinrich. 
He concentrates most of his energies 
and-his obvious appetite for living on 
art. 

He buys with gusto. Currently he 
owns about 1,500 pictures. Because he 
is short of wail space, but also because 
he enjoys making a fine gesture, he lo¬ 
ans his pictures out all over the world. 

His East-West flirtation was continu¬ 
ed last year with an exchange of pictures 
with Hungary. A further exhibition, was 
planned for 1986, an exchange of 1m- 
pressiunist paintings from Russia for 
some of his Old Masters. 

In his calm, Austrian accent he said: 
“After the Geneva summit conference 
the Americans asked for a similar ex-, 
hibition. So we postponed that exhibi¬ 
tion exchange until next year. Next time, 
the pictures will be a degree better than: 
in 1983." 

. The Baron said: “I find these Russian 
expeditions fascinating." He stood up 
and re-filled his glass. 

. “ft is a marvellous opportunity to get 
to know a society that is quite.different. 
It is very much to do with people. I have 
met some very cultivated people there,, 
who are proud of their traditions,", he 
said. \ . ' .-/ 

His curiosity and his highly deve¬ 
loped sense .of humour induces him to 



poke a little gentle fun at the traps in the 
Russian system. 

He has difficulty finding an official 
with whom he can negotiate. The pres¬ 
ent contract, for instance, was con¬ 
cluded with the former Minister . For 
' Cultural Affairs, Piotr Dcinichev, but he, 
lias now been promoted to vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Soviet Union. 

“Last week there was nomoniion of 
; - hjs successor. That ■makes you just- a - 
little nervous," he said laughing. 

The Russians propose^'that 1 Not/osi-j 
birsk should tie included alqng wiijv 
Moscow arid'Leningrad hi thie llih&Sryj 
for the Thyssen exhibition 1 ntxV year.l 
But because the Baron wanted to fly; 
:, there in his private jet the Russians sud-i 
; dcnly discovered thnt there was no mu-: 
;• seum in Novosibirsk; 1 . .. . 


But he calmly predicted that he 
would go there. 

The Baron has onty had a few friend¬ 
ly exchanges with Russian leader Mi¬ 
khail Gorbachev. Baron Thyssen sent 
him a catalogue of.hi$ jewels that are 
currently on show in the Hermitage. 
Gorbachev, sent his .thanks via two am¬ 
bassadors. . . . , 

In a subtle way the Baron took part in 
the Geneva summit conference. At Pre¬ 
sident Reagan's request he loaned a pic¬ 
ture of the American -coastline to go 
over the fireplace in the salon in Gen¬ 
eva. “But only for three hours, I said, 
otherwise the. picture will suffer. 1 was 
precise-about that.,I got Reagan and 
Gorbachev to stand under this-picture," 
Thyssen said. ... 

Of the people Who turned up for the 
opening of his current exhibition in 
Leningrad he commented that it was 
just like a gathering of people in the 
American Mid-West. 

He cut the red ribbon to declare the 
exhibition open and talked of Cherno¬ 
byl. “The Russian television cameras 
panned away from me, although I was 
speaking about Russia in friendly 
terms," he said. 

“I regret that this accident happened, 
but I also regret that the West used this 
misfortune for anti-Soviet propagnn- 
da,"There is no doubt that the Baron 
enjdys peppering the aesthetics of art 
with a pinch of his political views. He'al¬ 
so likes parties so long as they are in 
good taste, . .. • 

When East iBloc ambassadors tra¬ 
velled to Lugano for the opening of the 
exhibition the Ukrainians danced and 
gipsies played. There was vodka to 
drink and the dinner ended with Ice 
Cream Alaska, ice cream flamb€ sur¬ 
rounded by meringue. 

He then flew over his villa riot only 
the Swiss flag but the Hammer and Sick¬ 
le. 

For reasons of space visitors to the 
Hermitage can only see about 20 per 
cent of the curious and costly artworks 
collected by the tsars and which are now 
30 effectively displayed in the darkened 
private room? of the Villa Favorita: . 

1 It is fortunate that they w 6 re never 
cleaned. They are in pristine condition, 
every engraving as sharp as if it were 
executed yesterday. 

: The exhibition includes artistic Rus¬ 
sian enamel pendants and large splen¬ 
did plates from Augsburg. There is an 
English silver cup made. from .three , 
horses' heads joined together and. a 
French silver bowl with a wave round its • 
rim, pure Jugendstil dating from, i .7.3» J 
An expensive clasp gleams hidden in 
a crystal vase shaped like - a. flowering, 
branch. A minute clock is enclosed by a 
tulip flower. . • i ’ ' 

I Baron Thyssen looked at- a particu¬ 
larly Russian work of art, an 1 artistically > 
forked steel object from Tula, with par-' 
ocular warmth. He said: “I would like to 
have a piece like that myself.” 

j But he thinks that his collection of 
costly renaissance jewellery in silver 
and pieces of Faberge is equal to the., 
ponders the tsars collected*; ' : 

j He was able ;fo. match,- a tobacco jap 
belonging to Frederick.the Great.th^t 




Baron Thyasen-Bornemlsza.., taa 
for vodka. (pboin^. 


'through the jaguar’s mouth and 
onwards to Huitzilopochtli 
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had a dusting Of diamonds round lb 
rim with an equally costly tobacco ja 
belonging to thfe Prussian King. ' 
Thyssen paid for the catalogue and 
the exhibition insurance himself. \\'ha 
the Russians .sent,a bill for $27 0,000for. 
insurance for their exhibitA»nrietelexed ■ 
back: “In 1983 ihe insurancfcV*®^^ 
Masters was $70,UUp," 

Back came the reply: “$7U,0Q(lisal! 
acceptable." Thyssen commented lbs. 
in this way. a friendly agreement cod! 
be arrived m in art dealings today. 

Thyssen would very much like 
mount an exhibition of Russian avani- 
gnrdc painting of around 1900 for it: 
Russian public. 

He said: “This art is frowned upbtji.’ 
Russia and pushed aside. I had u ve/ful 
agreement from Andropov, butwfr 
Gorbachev it has been postponed He 
needs to have the reins of govern^ 111 
firmly in his hands before he does 1 
thing.” 

We went from the terrace to the Mu¬ 
seum, which is also oc re-coloured, u 

Mondays it is closed to the P u . 
Thyssen displays here permanent y 
of his Old Masters. , 

' He Is not only, concerned wilhEtf- 
West art relations. His fifth wife is F 
Lsh and he has been able to r 
Lugano Goya pictures in pnvatec 
tlons to join the Goya paintings * 
Hermitage. 

He said that he had a lo| of ^ 
assembling this exhibition an 
few psychological ploys had to^pe ^ ^ 
Collectors such as iheDoj^ 0 ^ , 
ba, a friend, refuspda^l^fX 

pictures. The family exercised its vo ^ 

But in'the end he was able to ^ 
Gdya pictures for display ”1^*,.' 

' Favorita, a quarter of the arm 
list's works tha^Wn privat#^ 

• The exhibition' includes . 

‘the graceful but unfortunate J** 

- Chinchon, Goya's moving 

- In 'hi^ stadidi children' scene f s * intSl 

' ofwitche&fo tare paintings ot . . 

; :. The Baron, a\handsome^ ^ 

■ nates over the ugly King ^ a uVoU l^l 
Spain. (1.716-1788). He V, S H< 

to be ugly pnd. important. in' 

''the spirit.of ti\e times that P e ^ (tlfu !B*s 

‘ aristocracy!'When you 

I'easy. to 'cpriqtier the ^ 

you are ugly, out never (heles '. 

then a special kind of effortjaa^g^i 
•;. „ Hans Heinrich ThySsen-Bori^ 
left me alone with the King. tay-w 

Sjpain.;. 
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T he oimecs, the oldest known Mexi¬ 
can highland people, descended to 
their eult'eaverns in the -bowels of,the 
earth via an imitation of a jaguar's wide 
open mouth. . ,... . . , .-. . 

Jhe colossal rock sculpture that used 
to adora the entrance to their cave 
marks the start of a journey through 
past civilisations of Central America. 

The art treasurer stout Cortez and his 
men found when they, conquered; Mexi¬ 
co cap currently be admired in the Ro- 
cmer-Pelizaeus Museum in Hildcshcjtp- 
Thai is to say, exhihits consist of what 
escaped, the conquistadores!.: covetous 
eyes or. survived because, European 
princes were keen collectors of item? 
from [Jie New World. ■ ; 

Curator Arne Eggebrecht of the Hil- 
desheim museum has definitely conic up 
with yet another of his justly, renowned 
exhibitions art-lovers will not want to 
miss. . ! 

Exhibits normally on show in -mu¬ 
seums in different countries and conti¬ 
nents can here be seen face to face and 
reinterpreted. 

Items from 33 museums range from 
the pre-Aztec period from about the 
second millenium BC to the flowering 
of Mexican civilisnii>*n m ihe I'oli cen¬ 
tury AD. V.-• 

German visitors will be particularly 
interested in the spectacular Templo 
Mayor finds. 

The Great Temple, dedicated to the 
twofold deity Tlaloc the rain god and 
Huitzilopochtli the god of war* was in 
the heart of the Aztec city of Tenochtit- 
lan, now Mexico City, which contem¬ 
poraries of Cortez compared with Con¬ 
stantinople and Rome. 

In 1976- electricity board workers 
discovered by chance a gigantic block of 
stone- that was identified as part of the 
temple, which the Spaniards had de¬ 
stroyed. 

Storerooms full of statues of the gods 
and cult equipment (preciously adorned 
sacrificial knives, jewellery, mask's and 
ceramics) were unearthed. 

' Orte of the finest Templo Mayof finds 
is a stone model of a'gigantic snail; Its 
shell Is nearly one metre long and’lined 


on a pattern that seems to run through 
the coarse stone in soft waves gives ex¬ 
pression to both the soft interior and the 
hard shell. 

Traces of blue paint indicate thnt the 
snail was dedicated to the rain god Tla¬ 
loc, one of the oldest and most import¬ 
ant Aztec deities, whose favour was es¬ 
sential for a good harvest. 

The snail was probably a fertility 
symbol. Snailshell horns were sounded 
in ritual ceremonies. 

Stone models of ball game equipment 
can also be admired in Hildesheim. It 
was a grime of life or death that fired; the 
conquistadores’ flights of bloodthirsty 
fancy and prompted them to launcbpu- 
nilive expeditions against the barbarous 
AzlCCS. ;■ ' 1 

The game was pinyed with a heavy 
rubber ba|l that could only be touched 
with the torso, so players, wore thick 
cotton or leather padding. 

Many details of dating and the use to 
which objects were put have ycl io be 
settled, but the stone yokes and palmas 
are felt to have been laid in the graves of 
bail game players who were sacrificed. 

The ball game -is based on the idea 
that the Sun loses strength as it passes 
through the land or the dead by night 
and needs to be strengthened with a hu¬ 
man blood sacrifice. When the world 




began, the gods 
sacrificed them¬ 
selves. Thereafter it '■ 
was for mankind to 
ensure the world’s 
survival. Death was 
seen by ihe Aztecs, 
in both religious 
and political terms, 
as a life-preserving 
force. To die a sac¬ 
rificial death, or to 
die in battle or in 
childbirth, -was fell 
to be honourable. 

Another highlight 
of. the l-Iildcshcim 
exhibition is the 
gold jewellery, and 
not just because of 
its. superb crafts¬ 
manship; so little container with mi 
Aztec jewellery has e d ceramlo. 17th > 
survived. Cortez 

melted down the gold and silver he 
plundered to ship it to Europe as bulli¬ 
on. 

So gold mouthpieces, shaped like 
eagle's heads and worn through the low¬ 
er lip, are rare and valuable items 
owned by only a handful of museums. 

The same goes tor necklaces in a de¬ 
licate turtle design and shell-shaped 
earrings. The 
toric vista present- 
ed ranees Irom the 



Container with mask of the Aztec rain god Tlaloc. Paint¬ 
ed ceramlo. 17th century AD. i.... iPhoius: Cuiulnguc) 

■ 1 ,1 

aid and silver he festivities of the Aztecs, illustrated by a 
lo Europe as hulli- handful of old exhibits, such, .as a wooden 
mosaic-lined suit lie of Tlaloc, rain god and 
ecus, shaped like lord of the third kingdom of the dead, 
rn through the low- There is an unbroken tradition of 
id valuable items death rituals. Earthenware clogs painted 
Iful of museums. yellow used to be customary grave orna- 

■ necklaces in a de- menis. Today yellow tagetis help the 
and shell-shaped dead to find their way home to the fami- 
.ntrrings. The his- ly once a year. 

nii-ic vjsia present- Nothing the dear departed might need 
id ranees Imm the was to be missing. Model altars and death 


muatl . Nh-s^o-o 1 ....td^nibers.have.been niade up in Bremen 
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Paired flgurlnea, ceramic ,.ln ritylo of 
jAnimari. 400 - 700 AD. 


..RanohltOs de las 


the Oimecs, whose 
influence recurs in 
later eras, to the 
flowering of the 
Aztec empire. Visi¬ 
tors to the Hildesh¬ 
eim exhibition can 
readily make 
friends with these 
. lost civilisations as 
they walk their way 
round the millenia. 
An exhibition -at 
the Obersee- 

Museum in Bremen 
shows how .very 
i.much .‘.alive ii-the 
dead and the.death 
i cult are to this day 
in Mexico.-Modern 

Mexican.customs 

can be seen :to dale 
back - to the death 


to convey nh idea of what they must have 
been like, with the favourite food of the 
dead, gifts and a host of yellow flowers. 

It comes ajj a surprise to find that 
confectioners 1 'displays can feature 
skulls made of icing sugar dr gaily- 
painted papier-mache skeletons. 

There are even competition's held to 
see who has designed the most Imagina¬ 
tive skeleton. 1 . 

Ofrendas, or funeral rites, have as¬ 
sumed a political' aspect to" go with the 
folklore since last year's crirth'qurikes. 

The dead point an acciislrig, finger at 
,lhe negligence of the authorities. 

' ' A “protest altar” is also on 

n. .._■ j_ ■'_; r ;j ».:iL in 


aciiiig on bfehrilf of the livirig, much'as'the 
'Aztecs of old.'cdebriied dHrith as the prer¬ 
equisite for. fresh life, CoYnetla Plattiier 


(bicZelt, Hamburg, \ Audud 19Hfi) 
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HEALTH 


Food and drink regulations need to be 
tightened up, warns researcher 


SUdcicutsche2eitung 


G erman food and drink regulations 
need to be lightened up, says Berlin 
foodstuffs expert Hermann Hummcl- 
Liljegren. 

Professor Huminel-Liljegren wants 
10 new research units to check radia- 
tiun in food and drink so a nation-wide 
radiation chart can be compiled. 

He nlso refers to n possible conflict of 
interest where some factory Inspectors 
also ore used as consultants by those 
fuclories they arc meant it) inspect. 

There has been n succession of adulter¬ 
ation scandals over (lie past couple of 
years, and the public suspects that Ger¬ 
many's allegedly strict regulations are not 
enforced as strictly us they should be. 

Consumers find it hard to believe that 
inspectors checked adulterated wines 
thoroughly for glycol and methanol. They 
doubt whether milk and vegetables are 
adequately checked for radioactivity. 

The major scandals have triggered 
waves of outrage; lesser scandals have 
become commonplace. 

Nowadays no-one is up in arms on 
learning that over 50 per cent of deep- 
frozen chickens are full of salmonella 
bacteria, a common cause of food poi¬ 
soning, or that allergens are permitted 
foodstuff additives. 

The legal penu/tfo fur ;iifiWtf rmiu/i 
don't seem to upset professional adul¬ 
terators. Does the combination of the 
law, enforcement agencies and the 
courts still give enough protection from 
poison and declining food quality? 

"If HPLC analysis had been intens¬ 
ively used, dieihylcne glycol additive 
would with some certainty have been 
identified much earlier," write Giines 
Barka and Volker Heidger in the food¬ 
stuffs chemistry supplement of the spe¬ 
cialist journal GIT. 

Other chemists agree that extract an¬ 
alysis, which is a prescribed wine testing 
technique, ought to have brought glycol 
to light earlier — if only a courageous 
research chemist had taken the trouble 
to do more than his daily routine. 

But state inspection laboratories are 
already so overworked they can barely 
cope with routine work. Twenty years 
ago wine had to undergo eight tests; the 
number is now about 20. 

The number of toxins and impurities 
chemists might keep their eyes open foT 
increases by the year. 

There arc 1,500 pesticides on sale in 
the Federal Republic traces of which 
might Ik found in certain foodstuffs. 

Veterinary drugs, henvy metals and 
dyestuffs arc further hazards. Besides, 
as the glycol wine scandal showed, Adul¬ 
terators are growing increasingly refined. 

'“We must think in terms of The fu¬ 
ture," says Professor Erich Coduro, 
head of [he Land health Inborn lories in 
Munich. “There must be no question or 
us being purnlyscd by routine." 

There are no analysis techniques yet 
known for many substances — tech¬ 
niques suitable for routine use, that is. 

Unless they Imve the widest possible 
selection of analysis techniques laborat¬ 
ories are sure to prove .no match for 
growing environmental 'pollution and 
sophisticated adulterators.. 


When Lam! laboratories were inundat¬ 
ed with samples of adulterated wine and 
radioactive vegetables they no longer had 
enough time to keep up routine checks. 

In Bavaria the authorities have al¬ 
ready reacted to this workload. After 
the glycol scandal two new chemists 
were hired for the Munich department, 
while after Chcriiobyl fresh staff were 
taken tin for radioactive analysis. 

Must the loboratories await further 
scandals before being fitted out with 
more staff and equipment that could ar¬ 
guably nip future scandals in the bud? 

Professor Hummel-Liljegren called, 
in the wake of Chernobyl, for the esta¬ 
blishment of 10 new radiation research 
institutes ns units of the food and drink 
inspection service. 

His aim was not just to ensure a bet¬ 
ter starting-point in the event of a fur¬ 
ther fallout catastrophe; he also wanted 
to compile radiation charts for the en¬ 
tire country. 

“If consumers know exactly what the 
radiation level is in a given area." the 
Berlin consumer protection expert says, 
“and if the source of foodstuffs is speci¬ 
fied exactly on the package, then preg¬ 
nant and nursing mothers can switch to 
less problematic sources.” . 

But new toxin annlysis techniques 
and superbly equipped laboratories are 
not enough if the law fails to lay down 
binding danger levels for certain sub¬ 
stances that cause contamination. 

For PCB. or polychlorinated biphe¬ 
nyl, a harmful substance used as a coo¬ 
lant in transformers or as r softening 
agent in plastics and paints, there are 
only recommended levels. 

The same is true of heavy metals, and 
courts are not prepared to accept re¬ 
commended levels entirely at face value. 

Yet Bonn is still sitting pretty on pro¬ 
posed regulations governing agents 
deemed to cause contamination. 

Watchdogs such as the North Rhinc- 
Westphalian Consumer Association say 
there must also be an end to diluting 
highly toxic foodstuffs by mixing, them 
with less toxic ones. 

Professor Hummel-Liljegren is 
doubtful whether the new regulations 
will comply with this demand, and if di¬ 
lution isn't banned there will, he says, be 
no pressure to reduce the level of con¬ 
tamination in areas where it is high. 

A glance at the foodstuff additives list 


issued by the Hamburg Consumer As¬ 
sociation is enough to see that German 
food and drink regulations permit the 
use of additives that are a potential 
health hazard. 

Food and drink labels list additives 
by code numbers beginning with an E. 

The Hamburg booklet lists what the 
numbers, such as E 102, stand for and 
stare how dangerous the substance may be. 

E 102 is a yellow dyestuff, tartrazine. 
Sensitive people have been known to be 
allergic to it. up to and including blisters 
and asthmatic bouts. 

This information from the Rowohlt 
book “What We All Swallow" does not 
stop manufacturers of custard powder, 
sweets and lemonade from using tartra¬ 
zine liberally. It is inexpensive and turns 
substances a bright and cheerful yellow*. 

It is one of the most widespread food 
and drink dyestuffs used in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. In Norway and 
Sweden it has been banned. 

Since 21 December 1984 German 
patent medicines containing E 102 have 
been required to carry a warning on the 
package. 

"This medicine," il reads, “contains 
the dyestuff tartrazine. which can cause 
allergic responses among people who 
are particularly sensitive to it.” 

Swiss nutritionist Professor Sninogyi 
is caustically critical of the use of tartra- 
zine. There is, he says, no reason why 
the slightest risk should be run. Tartra¬ 
zine could readily be replaced, by a 
sound natural substance, beta-carutin. 

By consulting the Hamburg booklet 
consumers can find out what additives 
food contains, but when they buy wine 
they are still in the dark. 

Wine is not covered by European 
Community regulations on foodstuff 
declaration, so labels don’t have to list 
additives such as sulphur dioxide, sor¬ 
bic acid or copper sulphate, 

For food, in contrast, a sulphur count 
of 50 milligrams per kilo must be speci¬ 
fied... 

Wine drinkers aren't told that n mere 
quarter litre of many a Spatlese contains 
the maximum permitted daily dose or 
sulphur dioxide foe humans. 

Not even strict legislation rigorously 
enforced can be sure to guarantee that 
the system works. 

The municipal code of Soest, West¬ 
phalia, dating back to the year 1120 
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simply states that anyone who « 
bad wine with good will forfeit his life * 
Such draconian punishment is |(1 
longer in fashion, of course. Profess 
Hummel-Liljegren says the 1974 |«j» 
Intion made life easier for offenders h! 
“decriminalising" adulteration. ^ 
Many previously criminal ofTciuci» 
Imve since been sealed down to the lerd i 
of a parking ticket. Pay your fine m 
that's that. 

A mere fine isn’t going to deter offe* 
ders. A wine dealer found guilty ofrelj. 
belled three containers of Italian wine 
as Moselle wine was fined a derisory 
DM600, for instance. 

A Diisseldorf court fined a sausaji 
manufacturer DM220 for selling sausage 
with u water content of 12.3 per cent ria 
only five per cent was permitted. 

Critics say fines imposed on restaur; 
tcurs are often so negligible that hiringi 
cleaning woman costs more. 

In 1982, after the scandal over oes¬ 
trogen in veal, a commission set upbj 
the DFG scientific research associaiioa 
to look into traces of alien substances io 
foodstuffs complained that penalties 
were too lax. j 

In findings circulated to Federal and | 
Land Ministries the commission aid i 
existing fines and other proviikwiMB/ 
be used to the full. j 

The North Rhine-Westph&»^ 
sumer Association goes even tonki 
calling for more stringent regulation 
governing breaches of foodstuffs legis¬ 
lation. 

Nutrition consultant Maren Kruget , 
said m a specialist conference: “That p | 
the only wny criminal acts and ma« : 
fraud can be prevented.” 

Critics uniformly attribute dcrison 
lines to the lack of competence of fc 
courts that handle cases. Judges awl £ 
hlic prosecutors at minor courts air-* . 
ten way out of their depth. 

Foodstuffs regulations are extrww: 
complex and not dealt with m detail 
university. Busy court officials are u 
likely to find time off front their iW) 
routine to find out more on Ihe 
There are specialists in the lega 
chemical details in larger towns and c 
ics. They, don’t need to rely on 
testimony: they can make se ■ 
jargon themselves. , 

The DFG report recommended - 

cen (rating ■foodstuffs.and P h ^ , 

cal knowhow at special courts ^ ; 
thorilics, but this advice has gon | 

heeded in practice. ^ 

This is a great PW- es P““L 
cialisation along these llpe ? /im¬ 

possible in other sectors, such as 

ily courts. .fflrLitfv wett'i* i 

Courts not being 
formed on the 

the sole.reason why many 

off little short of scot-tree. r 
Professor HummebLi J 8* Jjjj- 
guardedly to tlj&rig.K 9? 

Tty.'What he means is a contno ^ 

When a factory inspector 
premises of a leading foo , a5 a 
: er from 9 to 5 and 
consultant in bis spare *“85. 
ment may well be biased, affe J BaV ji■ 

. Christine Finkentscher °f _ s jji 

; ian Consumer Association 
! people a year ring her to co^ ^ 
being fobbed,off by factory * 

One consumer complained .j ^ 

. thorities, dbpin‘fnouldy cheese ^ ^ 
with mouldy. @l]s sold.in a ^ 

S market. Yet.u^pltelheE ■ P ^ ■ 

• was no improvement fat fMlf-p*. , .. nJ # 
i In th^lbngTwv* 
ers can.*; ensure, sufficient .p ^* 

! prevent'breipjies pf ; *°° d : . 

. gulationS:g6ttingoutoThafl ance d 

; “What we need is the a . 
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medicine 


How lifestyle affects chances of having a 
heart attack or getting cancer 




H ow you live has a direct bearing on 
your chance of suffering from a 
heart attack, a stroke or, cancer, says 
Heidelberg psychiatrist Ronald Gros- 
sarth-Maticek. 

Statistically speaking, self-reliant 
people who are not prone to neuroses 
are generally less likely to suffer from 
such killer complaints. 

People who are heavily dependent on 
a partner, a job, a hobby or an idea arc 
two to five times more likely to suffer 
from a serious complaint of this kind. 

This psychological aspect is said to 
have an even greater effect on how ill¬ 
nesses develop than classic risks such as 
smoking, lack of exercise and unhealthy 
diets. 

Grossarth-Maticek, addressing a 
medical congress in Berlin, based his 
conclusions on a Heidelberg survey of 
1,026 elderly people questioned about 
how they lived and any illnesses they 
nmy have had. 

They were interviewed twice, at an 
interval of 10 years, and found to 
roughly come in four categories: 

Type 1 is heavily dependent on and 
closely associates his or her well-being 
with a person ■ ir an object ive. 


Chronic depression and overactivity 
is how they react to the loss of the be¬ 
loved person or “object.” Type 1 corre¬ 
lates with cancer of the stomach. 

Type 2 also bears the hallmark of de¬ 
pendence, but one felt to be entirely ne¬ 
gative. 

The person or object is to blame for a 
permanent feeling of dissatisfaction or 
annoyance, yet Type 2 is unable to 
break with his or her bugbear. 

This type is correlated with heart at¬ 
tacks, strokes and diabetes. 

Type 3 vacillates between these two 
extremes, being both attracted to and 
repelled by his partner or the object of 
his interest. 

Being unable to incorporate this am¬ 
bivalence in his everyday life, he lends 
to he emotionally adrift and vacillating 
in his feelings. 

Type 3 is clearly less prone to serious 
physical illness but suffers from stri¬ 
kingly chronic tear and aggression tow¬ 
ard both himself and others. 

Type 4 is described as fairly self-rel¬ 
iant and self-assured, with a balanced 
relationship with his or her partner, job 
and friends. 

Cancer, heart attacks and strokes vir¬ 
tually never occur to people in this cate¬ 
gory, statistics show. 

The same set of questions produced 
remarkably identical answers in a vil¬ 
lage in Yugoslavia. Grossarth-Maticek. 
now ;ii I omlnn UimcrsiiN. inlcis Irom 
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this that the connection arises inde¬ 
pendently of cultural background. 

He has also established a link be¬ 
tween psychotherapy and physical 
health, here basing his conclusions on a 
long-term survey of 91 Heidelberg cou- | 
pies. 

There were no cases of cancer and ! 
only three heart attacks among the cou- i 
pies who underwent therapy, took regu¬ 
lar exercise and went in for healthy, bal- ] 
anced diets. < 

There were 12 cases of cancer and 14 
heart attacks in (he control group who 
led “norma!" lives and did not undergo 
therapy. 

Gerald Mackenthun 

(Deutsche'- Allgcmcincs Sunnmgshlall. 

1 luiuhurg. 3 August l**Kft) 

Continued from page 12 

mature consumers.” says Professor 
Coduro. They must know a thing or two 
about the produce they are buying and 
be prepared to lodge complaints ai the 
point of sale. 

Consumers can also influence food 
quality by their buying habits. If a manu¬ 
facturer finds sales of food containing 
harmful dyestuffs tail off lie will either 
have to slop using them or risk losing 
his share of the market. 

But there is no way in which a con¬ 
sumer boycott can spike the guns of 
pmlessnuKil adulterators like the elvcol 
. winc-aiiulioraiuj's an- long- an liiey-gu-un-- 
noticed. 

“Food inspection can't prevent scan¬ 
dals.” Professor Coduro says. ”li will re¬ 
main a wide-meshed net rather than a 
sheet." 

Christine Broil 

ISiidilcuiMrhi: Zciiung. Munich. 2 AuguU 19X6) 

Biosensors will 
ease diabetic 
blood testing 

D aily blood sugar tests as carried out 
by hundreds of thousands of dia¬ 
betics in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many will soon be a thing of the past, 
with biosensors replacing blood tests. 

Biosensors, devised by Erlangen Uni¬ 
versity department of physiology and 
cardiology, can measure the blood sugar 
and tissue oxygen count bloodlessly. 

The new device is based on electrode 
readings of the weak biosignals emitted 
by capillaries and tissue cells, says Man¬ 
fred Kessler, who is in charge of the in¬ 
terdisciplinary project. 

The sensors are between a few mil¬ 
limetres and one centimetre long and 
consist mainly of n gold plntdet and a 
membrane set in plastic and linked by 
cable to a computer. 

As soon as a sensor comes into contact 
with a minute quantity of bloqd, glucose 
posses through the membrane and triggers 
electrochemical reactions from which de¬ 
tailed inferences can be drawn as to life 
processes in the body cell. 

Various forms of senior have bfeen 
designed for, various uses, such as dia¬ 
betes treatment, Intra-operative diagno¬ 
sis and intensive care medicine. 

(Allgcmcinc Zcltung, Mainz, 2 August 1986) 


Nordwest 
fiiZeitung ^ 


C onstant coming aiid going to and 
from hospital rooms has been 
strongly criticised at □ Heidelberg train¬ 
ing course in sexual medicine. 

A Bad Sackingen gynaecologist and 
psychotherapist, Dr Richter, said it was 
disgraceful that doctors, nurses or even 
cleaning staff might enter a hospital 
room at a moment's notice, Patients had 
never a minute to themselves. 

He said hospital rooms were entered 
up to 42 times a day by ward staff, leav¬ 
ing patients with no lime in which to ca¬ 
ter for personal needs. 

Yet in sickness as in health the pa¬ 
tient remained an individual and a per¬ 
son in need of a private life. 

Not all doctors and specialists would 
agree. One speaker in Heidelberg was 
shocked to feel that a siek person might 
lack his partner's nearness. 

It isn’t even a matter of an opportun¬ 
ity to sleep with each other. Most pa¬ 
tients would be happy to be able to be 
on their own for 10 minutes or half an 
hour and hold their partner in their 
arms and maybe cry a little. 

Doctors seem not to notice the res¬ 
trictions imposed on patients until roles 
arc reversed. “1 once myself spent four 
weeksji).plaster in..a hospital bed," one 
doctor said' “and I felt as though I was 
expected to leave my sexuality at the re¬ 
ceptionist's desk on my way in." 

Sickness and sexuality is a topic 
fraught with fear and prejudice, says the 
Medical Tribune. 

There is a widespread belief that sex 
is strictly for the healthy, whereas the 
sick would do better to forgo inter¬ 
course. 

Long-term invalids often feel very 
much alone at home, and not just in hos¬ 
pital, because fear separates them from 
their partners. 

The healthy partner may, for in¬ 
stance, be afraid the sick partner might 
die in the act, as it were. 

The patient in contrast may be worri¬ 
ed his or her partner will be unable to 
come to terms with the results of surg¬ 
ery for, say, breast cancer. 

Even healthy women still find it diffi¬ 
cult to articulate sexual wishes to their 
partners. How much more difficult must 
it be for women suffering from cancer! 

They may well be right,, says Dr Claus 
Buddeberg of Ziirich University Hospi¬ 
tal. ■ 

Breast cancer patients are often 
brushed off bluntly by their husbands or 
lovers when they venture to suggest that 
they still have amorous inclinations. 

Yet women cancer patients still seem 
r to find it easier to talk about their prob¬ 
lems than men, who have difficulty in 
i reconciling, themselves with physical 
. changes due to prostate, intestinal or 
5 scrotal surgery. 

■ Male patients are extremely shy and 
» restrained in their reactions. They are 
seldomablc to talk about their difficult- 
i ies. : • « • 

■ Specialists say little use 1 is made of the 
- opportunity of psychosocial therapy 
and discussion facilities. - 
i) ■ (NordwdtZeliung, Oldenburg, 6 August 1986) 
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HORIZONS 


Easy riders calm frayed 
nerves in autobahn jams 


Motorway fallbacks during summer 
holiday weekends are a nightmare to 
motorists. On one weekend this sum¬ 
mer fallbacks on Germnn autobahns to¬ 
talled LOO kilometres. In situations 
such ns these the tailback counsellor of 
the AO AC, Germany’s Munich-based 
motoring association} conies into her 
own, calming nerves and reassuring mo¬ 
torists caught up In motorway delays. 

U lrike Johannsen would have a diffi¬ 
culty miming her weekend job If 
she were to appear as a guest on Robert 
l.cmbkc's “What's* My Line" quiz on 
German TV. 

SHe helps rbtieve pent-up anger when 
mntnrists arc brought to n stop by toll- 
hacks on n motorway, of in diversions 
through villages on the Llincburg 
Hcuth. 

She tries to quieten fretful children 
with fruit juice drinks and sweets, amus¬ 
ing them with games and balloons. 

She particularly tries to be pleasant 
so that motorists do not get too worked 
up at the delays. How do vou mime 
that? 

Ulrike. 24, who works with'the handi¬ 
capped dining the week, comes from 
Luiteburg. She is one of the AD AC’s 
crew of yi) who patrol the country's 
7,930 kilometres of'autohahn on motor¬ 
cycles at holiday weekends. 

They arc not AD AC patrolmen; they 
arc motorway tail hack rnunxeJJ/ir; 
working rn Bavaria, Baden-Wiirtteni- 
berg and the Rhineland. 

Since 13 June they have been joined 
by motorcycle tailback counsellors in 
Lower Saxony, of which the Lvineburg 
area forms pan. 

Ulrike rides a LOOOcc, 90hp BMW 
bike that can reach 200kph, or 125mph. 
On this powerful machine she can 
weave her way through tailbacks with 
ease. 

As regularly as clockwork there is a 
tailback on the A7 auiobahn from Ham¬ 
burg to Hanover close to the Allertal 
service station in peak holiday periods. 

An engineer from Diisscldorf asked: 
“Tailback^ Why?" He can read the word 
Tailback displayed on her motorcy¬ 
cle. and if he looks through his rear mir¬ 
ror he can still read it correctly. 

Ulrike is able to calm motorists down 
telling them that the delay is due to a 
collision and will last about ten minutes. 

The man from Diisscldorf gets a mo¬ 
torway map and can see for himself 
where the next motorway exit is that will 
get him to iho Baltic resort that is his 
holiday destination. 

His wife sitting next to him cannot be- 
II MW 1,111 Ulr * kC Cnn handlc her 263kg 

1 lie children on the buck scat ore giv- 
l*ii lollipops, fruit juice and a jigsaw puz¬ 
zle. I he family is completely bowled 
over by all this attention. 

Hie scene changes to the next mil- 
back at the Hurst interchange near 
I Limburg. A Wolfsburg'businessman 
curses and swears because he is worried 
he might miss his flight tu London,from 
Hamburg airport* . f : 

Ulrike is able to oFfcr a unique ser¬ 
vice being tested in Lower Saxony. Her 
motor-cycle is equipped not only .with a 
radio operating an.police frequencies 
but a mobile telephone that, unlike a car 


telephone, can reach any number na¬ 
tionally and internationally and can be 
reached by dialing a special number. 

Ulrike hands the headphone to the 
businessman in his car. The mobile tele¬ 
phone is preset to dial the airport auto¬ 
matically — along with other important 
numbers such as the hospital, police and 
other services. 

The businessman was able to change 
his flight booking and paid for the ser¬ 
vice just a little more than he would 
have paid for a call from a public tele¬ 
phone. 

There is another aspect to the motor¬ 
way tailback counsellor idea in Lower 
Saxony. Ulrike Johannscn has as a pilli¬ 
on passenger Joachim Hoffmann of the 
German Red Cross, who has artificial 
respiration equipment in his motorcycle 
side-pack for first aid to the injured. 

On one busy summer weekend he 
gave first aid to a car passenger injured 
in a crash in roadworks near Allertal 
until the ambulance arrived, and a little 
later pulled a badly-injured woman out 
of an overturned car near Soltau. 

Ulrike Johannsen calmed down a dis¬ 
traught woman who would not allow 
anyone to give her first aid. 

There is another motorcycle fitted 
out like Ulrike's that runs on holiday 
weekends. The rider patrols the south¬ 
ern sector of the motorway between 
Hildcsheim and the Hesse state border. 

Martin Milhlbauer, 37, an official 
from AD AC headquarters in Munich 
and the man in charge of training mo¬ 
torway tailback counsellors, feels it 
would be useful if Lower Saxony’s ex¬ 
ample were followed by other federal 
states. 

He was the first motorway tailback 
counsellor operating between Munich 
and Salzburg and had his leg pulled as 
being Punch in Punch and Judy. 

Since then he has trained 83 men and 
7 women to be motorway tailback coun¬ 
sellors. 

The tailback counsellors are all vo¬ 
lunteers and get between DM10 and 
DM15 an. hour as pocket money! for 
their services. Each weekend they drive 
about 250 kilometres along motorways. 

Although they have considerable ex¬ 
perience they invariably come across 
new situations that need a new ap- 
Contlmied on page 16 





just the girl for this Jam .... autobahn rider Johannsen. (Pimm: EwaidRewmr 

Claudia and Annette want to see 
army life close up... now, read on 

C laudia Mai and Annette Dann. both and the “steel helmets” they wear ar< 
19. both members of the Jnnoe I In- mnrln >-\f nlqdi/. 


Vy 19, both members of the Junge Un¬ 
ion, the young conservatives, wanted to 
get to know more about the army, so 
they joined up. 

Annette Dann said: “We wanted to be 
able to talk about the army, but so often 
we had to say that we had nothing to do 
with it." 

They now have a chance to get an in¬ 
sight into the military and get some idea 
of what it is like being a conscript. They 
arc with 161 recruits in K2I Signal’s 
Company stationed in Diisscldorf. 

Young soldiers camping out got up in 
the morning and strip to the waist to 
wash. 

With the girls, both from nearby Ra- 
lingen and studying for the Abitur . the 
university entrance exam, stripping 
would be a problem, so.they are trucked 
back to barracks to take a shower in the 
morning and the evening. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Klaus Tappe, 45, 
battalion commander, said: “Of course, 
some limits have had to be imposed.” 

But apart from the showers the girls 
have been soldiering just like the young 
men since the beginning of July. 

They are doing basic training, includ¬ 
ing a week in the bivouac in the military 
training area. 

Claudia and Annette wanted to know 
what the Bundeswehr, the army, was 
like right close up. They are dressed in 
olive-green, just like the young recruits, 
and have done field training. 

They have gone into the ABC of sol¬ 
diering. But they do not carry weapons 
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and the “steel helmets" they wear arc 
mode of plastic. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Tappe mw kthii 
project possible. There was ipw!dis¬ 
cussion on “Women in thcftBdeswte" i 
that triggered the project toMtw r 
girls taste army life. 

Nothing special is done for them TV 
wear blue mascara but have fingernailsfo. 
of dirt. They sleep in tents, just like tk 
recruits, and take part in training. 

When there is a an atomic , biologic^ 
and chemical warfare alarm they quick¬ 
ly don their masks and rubber ponchr 
just like the men. 

There have been itu problems inte¬ 
grating them into the unit. 

Annette Da tut says: “At first tfev . 
was a little holding back, «<f course ^’ 
denly 161 male recruits saw two girt' ,D 
their midst.” 

Now the young men think the pr°i^ 
was a good thing, hut some criticise i» 
fact that the girls do not carry weapon' 
and so do not go through the really tougn 
training that the conscripts experience- | 
Signalman Jdrg Bruch, 19. I 

Diisscldorf, also doing the Abiiu f > sa f 
“1 can sec no reason why I should not 
niy military service along with girls. 

There has been considerable disc* 
sion in the company on the * 
“Women in the Bundeswehr. , 

young recruits ask why it is that wo ( 
are not obliged to do compulsory 
inry service just like males. .. 

They think it Is not fair 
should be able to get out a*®* ^ 

months in the armed 
Claudia Mai, whoJs SWyfng^ 
chemicals laboratory assistant, 
no reason why she should no ^ 
“soldiering' 1 as a Career. She ^ 
physically ,wdiripit^yi!£re <iuitc#fr 
serving In the forces.* ^ -\ 

Lieutenant-Colonel Tapp® Q n ihe 
have two views, on the subjcjV t0 
one hand womeh should he,. 

‘ serve 1 voluntarily 1 in the Btipd* 5 ” 
Without arms, of coilrSe. . r0 |j. 

“Then there are any number® 1 
■ lems in the situation, as we knp 
other armies that recruit wome 11 ' 

Every year about 4,000 wofne u 

to the Defence Ministry wanu»6 

serve in the Bundeswehr. : v •” 
Annette Dann was-"ablest) c 
with aches and palns.that training 
a piece of cake. : ■.,: ' '" *■■' ■’. foi 
She had blisters on -her- 
nevertheless said: “Of course I 

doi the 20 -kllohietre Or^nlatIon i t . 

— the blisters willgd hwfry*’ ;' 

..-= . KasparMMler-Bn^ 

, . . (RhelnischePost, Dflssejdorf, « , 
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■ TERRORISM 

Aim remains the 
same: only the 
tactics are new 

Three members of the terrorist Red Ar¬ 
my Faction (RAF), Eva Sybille Haule- 
Frimpong, Christian Kluth and Luitgard 
‘Hornstein, have been arrested in an icc 
cfeam parlour in Russelshclm. They 
were being sought on a variety of counts 
Involving violence. A fourth suspected 
terrorist, Ursula Barabass, lias been ar¬ 
rested on charges of complicity. She is 
said to have provided the others with 
shelter. Eighteen years after the first at¬ 
tacks on department stores the heirs of 
Andreas Baadcr and Ulrike Moinhof 
continue to murder and destroy proper¬ 
ly with increasing brutality. 

R AF activists greeted their sympa¬ 
thisers with the repugnant comment 
“the comrades have become killers" 
when, at the height of terrorist 
bloodshed in 1977, they murdered not 
only “representatives of the system" 
such as chief public prosecutor Siegfried 
Uuback and employers' leader Hanns- 
Martiii Schlcycr. but also Sclilcycr's chauf¬ 
feur and three bodyguards. 

That all happened a long time ago. 
RAF supporters never gave a thought to 
the fact that when Siemens manager 
Karl Heinz Bcckurts was killed so was 
his chauffeur Eckarl Gropplcr. 

The RAF themselves did not name 
him in their scum-pace Idler elaiminp 

(,u f Ik* Mniiuli nvn itci. 

Within circles the only concern 
about the .shooting of American service¬ 
man Edward Firoenial in Wiesbaden, 
whose identification papers were re¬ 
quired for an attack on the Frankfurt 
military airport, was whether it was a 
tactical error. 

RAF activists of the third generation 
fight shy of risks and plan acts that pres¬ 
ent as little danger to themselves per¬ 
sonally as possible. 

But the RAF has lost none of its 
danger. There was a period when they 
kept a low profile and until the end of 
the 1970s they were isolated. 

The hard core of the group seemed to 
have slipped off to the Middle East. But 
today, according to security force esti¬ 
mates, the commando element is almost 



Ursula Barabaaa Christian Kluth Luitgard Hornsteln Eva Sybille Haule-Frlmpong 
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driver Groppler accused Bcckurts of The underground fighters in the hard calation (hat in itself hud significance,” 
having taken part in a secret conference core live in isolation. They change their because the attacks in Wiesbaden and 

for SDL living accommodation regularly, und Frankfurt were ngainst soldiers who 

A note ackowiedging responsibility the homes are inconspicuous, found for “massacred people in t he Third World.” 

for the attack on the Fraunhofer Re- them by accomplices. The “direction of the action” became 

search Institute laboratories stated that Previously the militants mixed with blurred and “ammunition wns given to the 
laser technology components had been people, staying the night in youth hos- security forces' propaganda and anymim- 

developed there. tels and hoarding houses. They carried ber of idiots on the left trying to split re- 

Participation in SDI and Eureka was stolen or forged papers. Contrary to the sisiance to the shooting of the Gl.” 

given as the reason for bomb attacks on members of the hard core the militants It was clear from this statement that 

Dornicr, the aerospace group. • are mostly unarmed. much though the terrorists regret the 

The shift of vague uinis from radical One of the main reasons the security fate of the peoples in need of liberation 
changes in Germany to the anfi-impcri- forces believe that Frau Haulc-Frimpong they don't care a jot about what happens 

alist world revolution has made no dif- is o member of the commando group is to their individual victims, whether they 

fercncc. in the RAF’s attitude towards that a pistol was found in her handhug. are Gl Pimental or chauffeur Groppler. 

extreme violence. What is noticeable is Although (lie RAF writes much about From now on the RAF is pitiless in 

that their use of violence has become the “international front ” the much- following the rule that omelettes cannot 

more indiscriminate. talked about ’international" of terror- he made without breaking eggs. In uthot 

The RAF hard core is made up. as ism has for many years been limiting words, indiscriminate killings will continue, 

previously, of 2n terrorists. There is a nuuu than a paper tiger. The RAF look a year after Wiesbaden 

warrant out for the arrest of everv one The successors of Bander and Mein- and Frankfurt to mount their next serious 
of them. hof worked closely with the French Ac- attack. The security lorces cannot foresee 

They arc. as in the past, mainly the lion Diiccic (AD) and \\w Belgian Com- how things are going to go after the niur- 

mihs and daitehtci. nl cdmaicd p*.-<*pL- bui.int Cnimnumo Cell'll I I I dor of Bcckurts and the bombing of re- 

w**incii nic in die iit.iji'i 113 . ... . AIM., the murdauuHirciich-CmacmL r-scuicitlabarutories-xnd firms in July. 

The new development is that between Audrnn and the Germnn industrialist The groups endangered by the RAF's 
the members of the commando group Ernst Zimmermann in 1985 u joint aims in its 'anti-imperialist struggle” 

and .sympathisers another group of 20 communique was issued. have come to light by arrests and the 

has been established. They are the “ille- A joint statement acknowledging re- discovery of “safe” houses. In some in- 
gal militants.” sponsibility was issued by the RAF-AD stances lists of names have been found. 

Luilgart Hornsiein and Christian after the bomb attack on the American But no-one can moke any rhyme or 
Kluth, both also arrested in Russel- section of Frankfurt airport in the sum- reason out of their planning, 

sheim, probably belonged to this group. mcrof 1985. Potential victims are in the broadest 

These militants ore made up mainly of But there are just as few indications sense representatives of the “military- 
old, dropout fighters from the inner circle. that there was foreign participation in industrial complex” and, according to 

There is a marked difference in the these attacks ns there is for foreign in- the security forces, that docs not ex¬ 
methods used by the commando group volvement in the Beckuris murder. elude politicians, 

and the militants in their mutual anti-im- One of the few clues to cooperation be- Bui it is regarded as improbable that 

perialtst aims. While the hard core kill de- tween foreign terrorist groups is the theft there will be an outbreak of attacks 

Hberately, the militants try to avoid en- of explosives in Belgium in June 1984. . against politicians prior to the general 

dangermg other people in their attacks. The murder of American serviceman election in January next year. 

Over the years the RAF’s attraction Edward Pimental on 7 August 1985 in Just how long the nightmare of viol- 
has nor diminished despite a new ideo- preparation for an attack on the Amerj- ence will Inst no-one knows. Today's 

logical approach and the major “offen- can Frankfurt air base was a setback for terrorists are cunning, cowardly and 


totally back in the Federal Republic. 

Since the end of 1984 and the beginn¬ 
ing of 1985 they have increased their 
armed struggle against the military-in¬ 
dustrial complex representing ihe Naro- 
us w ar machine allegedly aimed at sup¬ 
pressing people the world over. 

There have been ipng interval*Jp fhl*. : 
battle but-the : struggle itself has been 

systematic. 

It Was obvious after the murder of 
Munich company executive Ernst Zim- 
*ncrmann and more recently Professor 
Bcckurts- that potential victims of this 
campaign werq people involved in Nata 
l n some way or another, including peo¬ 
ple in the miiita'ry and from politics. 

Any kiqd of institution, no matter 
how for removed from what the terror¬ 
ists regarded os imperialism, was fair 
gome for RAF bomb attacks. ■ 

RAF planning, as developed recently, 
now includes West German industrial 
firms Involved in the American Stratc- 
gic Ejcfence Initiative (SDI) and the Eu-. 
ropcanEureitpproject., 
A note left;behind after'the miirder pf *; 
Siemens ^executive;' Beckuris and., his 


sive” mounted since the end of 1984. 

As in the past their is the double cir¬ 
cle of sympathisers, the close-knit group 
made up of about 200 firm supporters, 
from which the hard core of the RAF 
and the militants is recruited, and a wid¬ 
er circle of like-minded people, about 
, 500 ..They-are. uncritical and can be 
•' roped into RAF pirns. 
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proach. They know from ADAC ques-, 
. lionnaires that .riiiost drivers arc ob-, 
sessed by motorway tailbacks, a pheno-: 
mcnon that Miihlbaucr cannot explain. 

Despite radio warnings almost 80 per 
cent of motorists drive straight into a 
tailback. Later they will tell their; 
friends: *We were caught up in that tail: 
back. Didn't you rend about it?”.; ■ 
Ulrike Johannsen says: “If I take off 
, my helmet everyone is amazed that I am 
a woman and everyone is .always .very; 
nice 'to, 1 me It's fu n. to deal. wif It other 
pepple'sjrritqtibni !/' .*■'■ /! 

’ , ;r. ; : EwatyRevernmm <.; 

" ; : : ; (Die Well,Borin.26July 1986)1 


the RAF.. 

This was heatedly discussed at con¬ 
siderable length at the anti-imperialist 
congress at the beginning of this year in 
Frankfurt attended by 1,000. 

Sympathisers said in criticism that 
the shooting of the Gl was a betrayal of 
1 the revolution 1 . The reasons given fdr 
this were not sympathy for the victim, 
but that the RAF had disregarded “re¬ 
volutionary ideology" with purely mili¬ 
tary posturing. 

The terrorists expressed partial re¬ 
gret and took a new approach to the ide¬ 
ological foundations of their actions. 

• This was produced on a 20-page type¬ 
written statement in a magazine entitled 
|“Fighting shduldcr to shoulder — a news¬ 
paper for tlie anti-imperialist front in 
: Western Europe,” issue number 5 of Janu¬ 
ary 1986. ; • 

This said: “We state-hefl? clearly that the 
shooting of the Gl it) that particular siilia-. 
jtion wa^a mistake. It hjpeked the effect of' 
the attack ori th$ air ba^ as well' as the 
ippUticnl-militaiy requirements bt the ae- 
•llpri and the offensive overall ” 

[ The shoptlpg was “a. step tdyvards es- 


cautious For their own persons. 

It could bIso be a question of their in¬ 
ternal organisation that they prefer re¬ 
mote-controlled bombs to trying, for 
example, kidnapping. All this makes it 
difficult to come to grips with them. ' 

Expert circles regard with misgivings 
■.the latest GDU/CSU proposal to com¬ 
bat terrorism with the Increased use of 
undercover agents. 

It is regarded as quite impossible to 
infiltrate the commando group of . the 
RAF. The agent would be in the gravest 
danger and probably have td commit 
serious crimes to prove his credentials 
as an accomplice. 

There is not much likelihood that 
RAF insiders will conic* forward and 
. give information to gain tjtc millions.of¬ 
fered in rewards either, RAF revenge is 
too muph'retired and their small circle 

• too powerful.! 

Then there is aisepse of belonging to¬ 
gether in the underground that makes it 
difficult to think in terms of betrayal. 

. Thomas Meyer 

• ‘ (KdlncrSiaih-Anzclgcr, Cologne, 

: 12 August 15)86) 





